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I. 


Tue brightest pattern of a sect 
To woe and wandering elect— 

A Hebrew maid—she stands erect 
Upon an air-hung wall! 
Behold! Her eyes are guards to her, 

Her champion ’s her character— 
Andlo! The Templar dares not stir 
Lest from that tower she fall. 


O, matchless maid—example high ! 
Far better ’tis at once to die 
Than be enforced in crime to lie, 

Or, worse, to tamely yield. 
O, woman, though thy charms be great, 
Though every gift adorn thy state, 
Thine is the darkest, direst fate 

Save Virtue be thy shield. 


So felt Rebecca in the hour 
When Bois Guilbert with fiendish power, 
Sought in the Templars’ massy tower 

To stain her maiden fame. 
Though death were her’s—yet death had been 
A better treasure than to win 
An endless heritage of sin, 

And live a life of shame. 


IV. 


Bright fires are glazing now her eyes, 

With lofty words how she defies 

The passions which within him rise— 
How firmly does she stand ! 

Impersonating Virtue there, 

She seems just born, a thing of air, 

With will and power to do and dare, 
To threaten and command. 


Vv. 


“‘ Remain thou there, thou haughty man— 
Move but a step—a single span— 
I plunge below this bartisan 
Upon the court-yard stones. 
Ere this my cheek shall blush with shame, 
Ere I will wrong my maiden fame, 
Or spot the honored Hebrew name, 
I plunge and crush these bones ! 
19 
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vi. 


“ Ay! here I safely stand, proud Knight, 
Not in thy power, though in thy sight, 
For Heaven has shown a path of light— 
Escape from thine abode. 
Ere trust her honor unto thee, 
The Jewish maiden thou shalt see 
Prefer death’s endless liberty, 
Giving her soul to God! 


Vit. 

“T fear thee not—and thank the hour 
That gave unto thy race the power 
To raise thus high this dizzy tower, 

To fall from which is death. 
Thy words I heed not, Bois Guilbert, 
For though thou promisest to spare, 
I know, proud Templar, thou art there— 

Thy words are merely breath ! 


vill. 

“ Peace, if thou wilt—but with this place 
Between us twain—a fitting space— 
’Tis ours to gaze while on thy face, 

Is fixed Guilt’s pale dismay. 
Nay, blush not, Templar; still gaze on! 
Nay, quail not, brave and foolish one— 
What! Dost repent what thou hast done? 

Ay, turn thy steps away !”” 


1x. 

Blest Hebrew maid, to thee belong 
Hope, faith and virtue courage strong— 
The Templar fears to do thee wrong, 

And now shall harm thee not. 
Thy honor’s safe! Thou’rt living still— 
What—living? Yes; she ever will— 
While eyes shall o’er thy pages fill, 

Immortal Walter Scott. 





Original. 
TIME. 


Ou, Time, how inexpressible art thou! 
In vain it is that painters do unfold 


Thy face and form that mortals may behold— 


They never knew thee—never saw thy brow. 
E’en as I strive to fix thy features now, 

I feel thy progress cannot be controlled ; 

I cannot see thee fair, or young, or old— 


Thou’rt come and gone! I know not where or how! 


If thou art young, why dost not loiter here, 


Where Youth and Beauty both too quickly die ? 


If thou art old, why then thus young appear, 
Thou active one that canst so quickly fly 7 


Thou heedest not! Well—stay not thy career— 
IL. Cc. Pe 


I know I follow to Erenwsiry. 
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’ Original. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


“ Die, prophet, in thy speech.”—KING HENRY VI. 


Tue mightiest monarch of his age, Sovereign of | 
England—as his proud grandsire made his vaunt of 
yore—by right of the sword’s edge; Grand Duke of || 
Normandy, by privilege Of blood; and liege-lord of | 
Guienne, by marriage with its powerful Heritress; the || 
bravest, the most fortunate, the wisest of the Kings of 
Europe, Henry the Second held his court for the high | 
festival of Chistmas in the fair halls of Rouen. The) 
banquet was already over, the revelry was at the highest, | 
still, the gothic arches ringing with the merriment, the | 
laughter, and the blended cadences of many a minstrel’s | 
harp, of many a trouvere’s lay. Suddenly, while the din 
was at the loudest, piercing through all the mingled | 
sounds, a single trumpet’s note was heard—wailing, 
prolonged, and ominous—as was the chill it struck to! 
every heart in that bright company—of coming evil. | 
During the pause which followed, for at that thrilling | 
blast the mirth and song were hushed as if by instinct | 
—a bustle might be heard below, the tread of many 
feet, and the discordant tones of many eager voices. 
The great doors were thrown open, not with the stately | | 
ceremonial that befitted the occasion, but with a noisy | 
and irreverent haste that proved the urgency or the im- 
portance of the new-comers. Then, to the wonder of | 
all present, there entered—not in their wonted pomp, | 
with stole, and mitre, crosier dalmatique and ring, but | 
in soiled vestments, travel-worn and dusty, with features | 
hagard from fatigue, amd, sharpened by anxiety and | 
fear—six of the noblest of old England’s prelates, led by 


the second dignitary of the church, York's proud arch- | 
bishop. Hurrying forward to the dais, where Henry | 
sat in state, they halted all together at the step, and in| 
one voice exclaimed, 

‘‘ Fair sir, and King, not for ourselves alone, but for 
the holy church, for your own realm and made for your 
own honor, your own safety, we beseech you "’— 

“What means this, holy fathers,” Henry cried, has-| 
tily, and half alarmed, as it would seem, by the excited | 


language of the churchmen. ‘ What means this vehe- 
mence—or who hath dared to wrong ye, and for why ?” | 

“For that, at your behest, we dared to crown the) 
youthful King, your son! Such, sire, is our offence. 
Our wrong—that we your English prelates are excom- 
municated, and” — 

“ Now, by the eyes of God!"’* exclaimed the King, 
breaking abruptly in upon the Bishop's speech, his noble 
features crimsoned by the indignant blood, that rushed 
to them at mention of this foul affront, “ now by the 
eyes of God, if all who have consented to his consecra- 
tion be accurst, then am I so myself!” 

“ Nor is this all,” replied the prelate, well pleased to 
note the growing anger of the sovereign, “nor is this) 
all the wrong. The same bold man, who did you this 








| is it but a dream that I am England’s king? 


|| grave. 





* For thie strange but authentic oath, see Thierry’s Norman | 
\ 


Conquest, whence most of these details are taken. 
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|| affront, an you look not the sharper, will light a blaze 
THE SAXON PRELATE’S DOOM. | 


in England that shall consume right speedily your royal 
crown itself. He marches to and fro, with troops of 
| horse, and bands of armed footmen, stirring the Saxon 
_churls against the gentle blood of Normandy, nay, seek- 
_ing even to gain entrance into your garrisons and cas- 
tles.”’ 

“Do I hear right,” shouted the fiery prince, striking 
his hand upon the board with such fierce vehemence, that 
every flask and tankard rang. ‘“ Do I hear right—and 
What!— 
one base vassal—one who has fattened on the bread of 
our ill-wasted charity—one beggar, who first came to 


| our court with all his fortunes on his back, bestriding a 


galled spavined jade—one wretch like this, insult at 


| once a line of sovereign princes !—trample a realm be- 
| neath his feet!—and go unpunished and scathe-free? 


What! was there not one man—one only—of the hordes 
of recreant knights, who feast around my board—to free 
his monarch from a shaveling, who dishonors and de- 
fies him? Break off the feast—break off, I say—no 
time for revelry and wine !—To council, lords, to coun- 
cil. We must indeed bestir us, an we would hold the 
crown our grandsire won—not for himself alone, nor 
for his race—whv, by God’s grace will wear it spite 
priest, cardinal, or pope—but for the gentle blood of 
Norman chivalry!’ 

Rising at once, he led the way to council; and with 


| wild haste and disarray, the company dispersed—but 


as the hall grew thin, four knights remained behind in 
close and earnest converse—so deep, so earnest, that 
they were left alone, when all the rest, ladies and cava- 
liers, and chamberlains, and pages, had departed, and 
the vast gallery, which had so lately rung with every 


|| various sound of human merriment, was silent as the 


There was a strange and almost awful contrast 
between the strong and stately forms of the four barons, 
their deep and energetic whispers, the fiery glances of 
their angry eyes, the fierce gesticulations of their mus- 
cular and well-turned limbs, and the deserted splendors 
of that royal hall—the vacant throne, the long array of 
seats, the gorgeous plate, flagons and cups and urns of 
gold and marquetry—the lights still glowing as it were 
in mockery over the empty board—the wire unpoured 
—the harps untouched and voiceless. 

“ Be it so—be it so!” exclaimed, in louder tones 
than they had used before, one, the most striking in ap- 
pearance of the group—“ be it so—let us swear! Rich- 
ard le Breton—Hugues de Morville, William de Traci— 
even as I shall swear—swear ye—by God, and by our 
trusty blades, and by our Norman honor !”’ 

“ We will,” cried all-—-“‘ we swear !—we be not recre- 
ant—nor craven, as our good swords shall witness !’’ 

“ Thus, then,” continued the first speaker, drawing 
his sword, and grasping a huge cup of wine, ‘“‘ thus,then, 
I, Reginald Fitz Urse, formine own part, and foreach one 
and all of ye, do swear; so help me God, and our good 
lady—never to touch the wine-cup; never to bend be- 
fore the shrine; never to close the eyes in sleep; never 
to quit the saddle, or unbelt the brand; never to pray 
to God; never to hope for Heaven, until the wrong we 
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reck of be redressed !—until the insult, done our sov- ' 
reign, be avenged!—until the life-blood of his foeman 
stream on our battle-swords, as streams this nobler. 
wine !” 

Then, with the words—for not he only, but each one 


of the four, holding their long, two-handed blades ex- 


tended at arms’ length before them with all their points, 


in contact, and in the other hand grasping the brim- 
ming goblets, had gone through, in resolute unflinching | 


station of their intended victim ; but gazed on him with 


“/ a fixed sternness that was far more awful than any show 


of violence. This dumb show, although it needs must 
occupy some time in the description, had lasted per- 
haps a minute, when the bold prelate broke the silence, 
addressing them in clear, harmonious tones, and with 
an air as dignified and placid, as though he hud been 
bidding them to share the friendly banquet. 

| Fair sirs,” he said, “I bid ye welcome; although 


tones, the fearful adjuration. Then, with the words, | in truth, the manner of your entrance be not in all things 
they all dashed down the generous liquor on the wea- courteous; nor savoring of that respect which should 
pons, watched it in silence as it crimsoned them from be paid, if not to me, who am but as a worm, the 
point to hilt, and sheathing them, all purple as they | meanest of His creatures, yet, to the dignity where- 
were, hurried, not from the hall alone, but from the) unto He has raised me! Natheless, I bid ye hail! 
palace; mounted their fleetest war-steeds, and, that Please ye cette the business, whereon ye now have 
same night, rode furiously away toward the nearest sea. come to me.’ 

The fifth day was in progress after King Henry’ sban-|| Still not a word did they reply—but seated them- 
quet, when, at the hour of noon, four Norman knights, | selves all unbidden, still glaring on him with fixed eyes, 
followed by fifty men-at-arms, sheathed cap-a-pié in || ominous of evil. At length Fitz Urse addressed him, 
mail, arrayed beneath the banner of Fitz Urse, entered | speaking abruptly, and in tones so hoarse and hollow— 
the town of Canterbury at a hard gallop. The beodiess | the natural consequence of his extreme exertions, four 


‘opposite the prelate with his arms folded on his breast, 


of the band alone were clad in garbs of peace, bearing || 


no weapon but their swords, and singularly ill-accou- 
tred for horse exercise, being attired in doublets of rich | 
velvet, with hose of cloth, of gold, or silver, as if in) 
preparation for some high and festive meeting. Yet) 
was it evident, that they had ridden miles in that un- 
suitable apparel; for the rich velvet was besmeared 
with many a miry stain, and the hose dashed with blood, 
which had been drawn profusely by the long rowels of 
their gilded spurs. Halting in serried order at the 
market cross, the leader of the party summoned, by an 
equerry, the city mayor to hear the orders of the King; 
and, when that officer appeared, having commanded him 
“‘ on his allegiance, tocall his mento arms, and take such 
steps as should assuredly prevent the burghers of the 
town from raising any tumult on that day, whate’er 
might come to pass.”’ With his three friends, and 
twelve, the stoutest, of the men at arms who followed in 
their train, rode instantly away to the archbishop’s 
palace. The object of their deadly hatred, when the 
four knights arrived, was.in the act of finishing his 
noonday meal; and all his household were assembled 
at the board, from which he had just risen. There was 
no sign of trepidation, no symptom of surprise, much 
less of fear or consternation in his aspect or demeanor, 
as one by one his visitors stalked unannounced into the 
long apartment! yet was there much, indeed, in the 
strange guise wherein they came, in their disordered 
habits; in the excitement visibly depicted on their 
brows, hagard from want of sleep, pale with fatigue 
and labor, yet resolute, and stern, and terse with 
the resolve of their dread purpose—to have astonished, 
nay, dismayed the spirit of one lees resolute in the de- 
fence of what he deemed the right than Thomas Becket. 
Silently, one by ene, they entered, the leader halting 











and his three comrades forming, as it were, in a half- 
circle round him—not one of them removed the bonnet 
from his brow, or bowed the knee on entering, or offered 


days and nights having been actually passed in almost 
constant travel—that his most intimate associate could 


‘not have recognized his voice. 


** We come,” he said, “on the King’s part; to take, 
and that, too, on the instant, some order with your late 
proceedings! To have the excommunicated, presently 
absolved—to see the bishops, who have been suspended, 
forthwith re-established—and to hear what you may 
now alledge concerning your design against your sove- 
reign Lord and Master!” 

“It is not 1,” Thomas replied, still calmer and more 
dignified than the fierce spirits who addressed him. 
“Tt is not I, who have done this. It is the sovereign 
pontiff. God’s own supreme vicegerent, who, of his 
own will, excommunicated my late brother of York. He 
alone, therefore, can absolve him. I have no power 
in’t! As for the rest, let them but make submission 
and straightway shall they be restored !” 

“From whom, then,” Reginald Fitz Urse demanded; 
“from whom, then, bold you your archbishopric— 
from England’s King, or from the Pope of Rome ?” 

“ My spiritual rights, of God, and of the Pope—my 
temporal privileges of the King,”’ was the prompt an- 
swer. 

“The King, then, gave you not,” the baron asked 
again. ‘‘ Beware, I warn you, beware how you do an- 
swer me; the King, I say, gave you not aL that you 
enjoy?” 

“* He did not,’’ answered Becket, without moving a 
single muscle of his composed but haughty countenance ; 
although, at the reply, the fiery temper of his unwel- 
come visitors was made more clearly manifest; as a 
deep angry murmur burst simultaneously from all their 
lips; and they wrung, with fierce gestures, their gloved 
hands, as if it was with difficulty they restrained them- 
selves from violence, more open in its character. 

“Ye threaten me—I well believe,” exciaimed the 
stately prelate, “ but. it is vain and useless. Were all 
the swords in England brandished against my head, ye 








any greeting, whether to the temporal rank or spiritual 





should gain nothing, nothing from me.”’ 
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“We will do more than threater,”’ answered Fitz |'his two-handed sword already naked, rushed into the 
Urse ; and rising from his seat, rushed out of the epart- ‘cathedral. 
ment, followed by his companiuns, crying aloud, even || ‘To me!” he cried, with a fierce shout—“to me! 
before they crossed the threshold, ‘‘ To arms!—Nor- | valiant and loyal servants of the King!’”’ while close be- 
| hind him followed, in tike array, with flashing eyes, and 
inflamed visages, and brandished weapons, his sworn 
confederates—and without the gates their banded men- 
at-arms stood in a serried circle, defying all assistance 
from the town. Again his servitors entreated Becket 


mans—to arms!”’ 

The doors were closed behind them, and barred in- | 
stantly with the most jealous care; while Reginald, and | 
the conspirators, meeting the guard whom they had left | 
without, armed themselves cap-a-pié, in the court-yard, | 
before the palace gates, as if for instant battle; with | to preserve himself, by seeking refuge in the dark 
helmet, hood of mail, and hauberk; their triangular | crypts beneath the chancel, where he might rest con- 
steel-plated shields hanging about their necks; their | cealed in absolute security, until the burghers should be 
legs protected by mail hose, fitting as closely and as aroused to rescue ;—or by ascending the intricate and 
flexible as modern stockings; their huge two-handed | winding turret-stairs to the cathedral roof, whence he 
swords belted about them in such fashion, that their || might summon aid, ere he could possibly be overtaken; 
cross-guarded hilts came over their left shoulders, while ‘but it was all in vain. Confiding in the goodness of his 
their points clanked against the spur on their right || cause, perhaps expecting supernatural assistance, the 
heels. There was no pause, for snatchiag instantly an || daring prelate silenced their prayers by a contemptuous 
axe from the hands of a carpenter, who chanced to be refusal; and even left the altar, to prevent one of the 
at work in the court-yard, Fitz Urse assailed the gate. monks from closing the weak trelliced gates, which 
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Strong as it was, it creaked and groaned beneath the | Meanwhile, unmoved 
furious blows, and the lung corridors within rolled back 
the threatening sounds in deep and hollow echoes. 
Within the palace all was confusion and dismay, and 
every face was pale and ghastly, save his alone who had 
the cause for fear. 

“Fly! fly! my lord,” cried the assistants, breathless 
with terror, “fly to the altar! There, there, at least, 
shall you be safe!” 

“Never,” the prelate answered, his bold spirit as 
self-possessed and calm in that most imminent peril, as 
though he had been bred, from childhood upward, to 
the performance of high deeds and daring. ‘ Never 
will I turn back from that which I have set myself to 
do. God, if it be his pleasure, shall preserve me from 
yet greater straits than these; and if it be not so His 
will to do, then God forbid I should gainsay him.” | 
Nor would he stir one foot, until the vesper bell, rung | 
by the sacristan, unwitting of his superior’s peril, be- 
gan to chime from the near walls of the cathedral. “It 
is the hour,” he quietly observed, on hearing the 
sweet cadence of the bells; “it is the hour of prayer; 
my duty calls me—give me my vestments! carry my 
cross before me!’’ And attiring himself, as though 
nothing of unusual moment were impending, he tra- 
versed, with steps even slower than his wont, the cloister 
leading fram his dwelling to the abbey; though, ere 
he left the palace, the din of blows had ceased, and the 
fierce shout of the assailants gave token that the door 
had yielded. Chiding his servitors for their excess of 
terror, as unworthy of their sacred calling, he still 
walked slowly onward, while the steel-shod footsteps of 
his foemen might be heard clashing on the pavement 
bet a few yards behind him. He reached the door of 
the cathedral; entered without so much as casting one 
last glance behind ; passed up the nave, and going up 
the steps of the high altar, separated from the body of 
the church by a slight rail of ornamental iron-work, 
commenced the service of the day. Scarce had he ut- 
tered the first words, when Reginald, sheathed, as has 











beer heretofore described, in complete panoply, with | 


'marked the holiest precincts. 
in their fell purpose, the Normans were at hand. 

‘* Where is the traitor?’’ cried Fitz Urse, but nota 
voice replied; and the unwonted tones were vocal yet 
beneath the vaulted roof in lingering echoes, when he 
‘again exclaimed, ‘‘ where—where is the Archbishop?” 

“Here stands he,”’ Becket answered, drawing his 
lofty person up to its fall height, and spreading his 
‘arms forth with a gesture of perfect majesty. “ Here 
| stands he, but no traitor! What do ye in God’s house 
‘in such apparel—what is your will, or purpose ?” 
| “That you die, presently!’ was the reply, enforced 
'by the uplifted weapon, and determined features of the 
‘savage Baron. 

“I am resigned,” returned the prelate, the calm pa- 
‘tience of the martyr blent with a noble daring that 
| would have well become a warrior on the battle-field. 
| “ Ye shall not see me fly before your swords. But in 
‘the name of the all-powerful God, whom ye dishonor 
and defy, I do command ye injure no one of my com- 
panions, layman or priest.’’ His words were imter- 
| rupted by a heavy blow across his shoulders, delivered, 
with the flat of his huge sword, by Reginald. 

“Fly!” he said, “ fly, priest, or you are dead!” 
But the archbishop moved not a step, spoke not a sylla- 
ble. ‘Drag him hence, comrades,” continued the last 
speaker. ‘“‘ Away with him beyond the thresheld— 
we may not smite him here !”’ 

“ Here! here! or nowhere,” the Archbishop answer- 
ed. ‘‘ Here, in the very presence, and before the altar, 
and the image, of our God!”’ And as he spoke, be 
seized the railings with both hands, set his feet firm, 
and being of a muscular and powerful frame, sustained 
by daring courage and highly-wrought excitement, he 
succeeded in maintaining his position, in spite ef the 
united efforts of the four Norman warriors. Mean- 


while, all the companions of the prelate had escaped § § . 





by ways known only to themselves—all, but one faith- 
ful followere—the Saxon, Edward Grim, his cross-bearer 
\since his first elevation to the see of Canterbtiry—the 
same who had so boldly spoken out after the conference 
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of Clarendon—and the conspirators began to be alarm- || 


ed lest, if their purpose were not speedily accomplished, | 
the rescue should arrive and frustrate their intentions. | 
Their blood, moreover, was heated by the struggle, and 
their fierce natures, never much restrained by awe or 
reverence for things divine, burst through all bonds. 
“Here! then, if it so please you. Here!” cried | 
William de Traci, striking, as he spoke, a blow with | 
the full sweep of both his arms wielding his ponderous 
weapon, at the defenceless victim’s head. But the bold | 
Saxon suddenly stretched out his arm to guard his be- | 
loved master. Down came the mighty blow—but not | 
for that did the true servitor withdraw his naked limb— | 
down came the mighty blow, and lopped the unflinch- | 
ing hand, sheer as the woodman’s bill severs the hazel | 
twig. Still, Becket stood unwounded. “Strike! | 
strike ; you others,” shouted the Norman, as he grasp- 
ed the maimed, but still resolved, protector of his mas- | 
ter, and held him off by the exertion of his entire | 
strength. “Strike! strike!” and they did strike, fear- | 
lessly—mercilessly! Hugues de Morville smote him | 
with a mace upon his temples, and he fell stunned, but | 
still alive, face downward on the pavement ;—and | 
Reginald Fitz Urse, whirling his espaldron around his | 
head, brought it down with such reckless fury upon the | 
naked skull, that the point clove right through it, down | 
to the marble pavement, on which it yet alighted with 
a degree of violence so undiminished, that it was shiv- 
ered to the very hilt, and the strong arms of him who | 
wielded it were jarred up to the shoulders, as if by 
an electric shock. One of the men-at-arms, who had | 
rushed in during the struggle, spurned with his foot the | 
motionless and senseless clay. 
“ Thus perish all,” he said, “ all foemen of the King, 
and of the gentle Normans—all who dare, henceforth, | 


| 
' 





to arouse the base and slavish Saxons against their free | 


and princely masters !”’ 
Thus fell the Saxon Prelate, ruthlessly butchered at 


the very shrid® of God, not so much that he was a 
Romish priest, and an upholder of the rights of Rome, 
as that he was a Saxon man, a vindicator of the liber- 
ties of England! Yet though the Pope absolved that 
King, whose cruel will had, in truth, done the deed, yet 
was that deed not unavenged! If the revolt and treachery 
of all most dear to him, the hatred of his very flesh and | 
blood, the unceasing enmity of his own sons, a miserable 
old age, and a heart-broken death-bed—if these things 
may be deemed Heaven's vengeance upon murder— 
then, of a surety, that murder was avenged. H. 


| 
| 








YOUTHFUL LOVE. 
She lov’d him e’en in childhood, with that pure 
Devotion, which the bosom fecls secure 
In youthful innocence—when first the heart 
Elects its idol, sacred and apart 
From other beings: oh! there is a truth, 
A beam, that wakes not when the glow of youth 
Is past—'tis like the ray that morning throws, 
Upon the bosom of the blushing rose. 
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| BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


A horse !—SuaksPEAare. 

| , ° 

“Get up, I say. Youaint afeard, be ye—and you a 
major!” 


“ Lie still, good woman; and don’t thrust your elbow 


| into my ribs after this fashion, like the ox Golden but- 
ting his horns against the crib. For me to get up with 


my bare feet on this painted floor would be death to me. 
Besides Mrs Wad—” 
“There! don’t you hear it aguin? I tell youthere’s 


| some live thing in the shed, and now it is coming under 


the window.” 

“ Mercy, Mrs. Waddlefain!” cried the squire, draw- 
ing the coverlet over his ears; “‘ you are enongh to—to 
keep me awake all night. Do you think you could find 
the tinder-box, wife ?”’ 

“Why yes—if you will confess you are scared, like 
an honest man, I will strike a light.” 

“Scared! Me scared!’ cried Squire Waddlefain 
with desperate courage, and bouncing out of bed like an 


overgrown porpoise, touched by the spear of the whale 


fisherman: “I'll let you see, when it comes to the point, 
that it is you who are the coward, Mrs. Waddlefain. 
Yes, it is you that are scared, and it’s only in desput 
cases that my courage shows itself, as a critter will eat 
salt hay when it can’t get nothing else, Mrs. Waddle- 
fain. Nothing else, I say, Mrs. Waddlefain.” 

| The last words were scarcely audible, as the daunt- 
less squire had reached the kitchen, and was feeling 


along the shelves, with trembling fingers, for the tinder- 
box. He had already grasped the tin depository of 
martyred rags, when a loud scream from his horizontal 
half made him jump about six feet, during which un- 
_wonted exhibition of vigor, the box came violently to 
the floor, and the tinder was scattered like the ten tribes 
of Israel. Inthe next moment he came bounding into 
the chamber—‘“‘ Not a word, wife, till I have got into 
‘bed. You shall tell me as soon as—there, there, that 
| is it, wife !—Speak up, Mrs. Waddlefain. Why did you 
‘scream so?” 

| i As sure as I’m alive,” said the good woman; “when 


| I just drew aside the curtain to let in the moonlight, I 


saw a pair of great eyes staring in at me through the 
window!” 

| “Fudge! All imagination, Mrs. Waddlefain,” said 
the squire, drawing up his legs till his knees nearly 
touched his chin, and sinking his head beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

“No, no, it is all true,” cried she. ‘ Don’t you hear 
somebody breathingnow? Oh! Mr. Waddlefain, what 
a shame that two honest old people like us should be 
haunted in this way! Do look out the window.” 

“T will, wife—if you will only step into the best room 
and get my spectacles. They lie on the secretary just 
where I left them last night after reading the news- 


| paper.” 
} 
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“Twill. But you must get up and light the lamp|{ ‘Oh! my God!” cried John, don’t talk so, squire, I 


first, so that I can find them.” beg.” 

“ The tinder is all spilt,” said the squire, “or I should || “ What ails the foolish boy? Why do you stare so? 
have lit the lamp long ago. You never knew me to un- | Your eyes look like saucers !”” 
dertake to do a thing, and not do it, unless it was im- “Nothing, sir,”’ said John, hiding his emotion in a 
possible.” | vigorous attempt to secure the noble animal. But no 


“ But I did not expect to see you run back to bed so | sooner had John laid his hand on the horse’s mane than 
quick, Mr. Waddlefain.” he fixed his eyes on the man, thrust forward his ears, 
“What! not when I thought you in danger, my dear | snorted, wheeled suddenly, and bounded over the fence 
Mrs. Waddlefain! As soon as I heard you scream, I | into the road. Thus ended the night’s adventure; for 
dropped every thing and ran to yourassistance. Grati- | the speed with which the startled beast fled along the 
tude, Mrs. Waddlefain! I never thought you ungrate- | highway annihilated all hope of his capture. 
ful, Mrs. Waddlefain.”’ . ? e ° , 
Here a sudden silence on the part of the veteran cou- | 
ple ensued ; for the soft fall of a stealthy foot was heard 
on the stairs which led tothe garret. It seemed to ap- 
proach. 
“« My gracious—husband!”’ whispered the good lady. | 


Winter had commenced. On glazed hill-top and 
marsh, on channelled river and contemplative pool lay 
the unbroken chrystal of the North, which to the burning 
| sun flashed back its virgin sheen like a vestal impervi- 
ous to love. Slow and dubious the far-seen pedestrian 

“We are all dead men!” sighed the squire, nestling | wended his toilsome way amid a wilderness of frost. 
to the side of his wife. | Like plumbs thinly scattered on the surface of a large 

“Mr. Waddlefain!” cried a well known voice in the | 4our pudding, the dark ridge-pole and chimney of many 
| a cot speckled the white plain ; and where frowned the 
dark and leafless wood, several pines and hemlocks 
stood out conspicuous in their everlasting green—the 
changeless relics of Eden’s perennial bowers. The sun 
hastened from the cheerless skies, and early settled be- 
neath the horizon. 

Then rose the mountain youths, and hill and vale 














antechamber. 

“Ha! John! is that you?” exclaimed the squire, 
with the alacrity of Bunyan’s Pilgrim after dropping his | 
burthen at the cross, and thrusting out his head from | 
under a pile of bed-clothes like a turtle when the foot, 
passenger has gone by. 


“Yes, sir. I thought I heard a scream. I hope I 
havn't disturbed your rest.” laughed through their icy teeth, and the snow-clad 


“Very excusable, John. Not at all—ahem! It’s || wood sent back the melody and wild uproar of hardy 
nothing, only Mrs. Waddlefain has had a little start. || foresters astir. The gay laugh of rustic dames rang 
Ahem! women are apt to be timid you know. Buat|| and jingled on the sharp atmosphere, and from va- 
John—you are not gone ?”’ | rious points could be heard their horses’ hoofs as the 

“ Well, sir.” snow-crust yielded to their iron pressure, and their 

“T wish you would just go out and walk round the | riders goaded them on to the place of mirth and revelry. 
house, and see if there is anything on fire. I thought I || Ere the moon had commenced her widowed vigils, the 
stnelt something burning.” '| light blazed from the windows of alarge winter-colored 

John went out accordingly, and then Major Waddle- || mansion that stood alone upon a broad knoll, between 
fain said to his spouse, “I thought [ would not tell him || the forest and the lake. . 
that we suspected any danger. It would be cruel to This imposing edifice belonged to a Mr. Watson, who 
frighten him, you know: and if there is real danger, || had been one of the first to enter that part of the coun- 
he will find it out soon enough himself.” try, and plant the garden-rose in the wilderness—now 

Mr. Waddlefain waited sometime in anxious expec- | inoculated with civilization. The tracks of the red man 
tation of hearing the sound of conflict, for they did not | had been upturned by the plough, and the stumps of 
doubt that the house was surrounded by robbers; but || green trees were frequent in the wood. Oblivion and 
nothing of the kind came to theirears. Instead theré9f, || silence had fled indignantly to the west, chased by many 
the familiar voice of John was heard in strains like the | voices. Like all pioneers, Mr. Watson had planted the 
following, ‘“‘ Whoa! whoa, I say!’ Then the sound of|| tree which should shelter his old age. But for three 
a horse's hoofs thundering on the frosty ground contri- || blooming daughters, who had now ripened into delicious 
buted vastly to dissipate their uneasiness. Squire || and voluptuous womanhood, he might have sighed that 
Waddlefain valiantly raised the window, and inquired | he had labored in vain—for what joy hath age of the 
what was the matter. || toil of its youth ? 

‘A strange horse, sir—saddled and bridled—has || The three daughters had given an old-fashioned party. 
broken into the door-yard.” Thither the neighboring youths had flocked. Those 

“Very well, John. Tie him up for the night, and | who came unattended generally walked ; while many a 


perhaps you had better not go to bed again. It is al-|| nag struggled up the long slope with a damsel on the 
crupper. Several rooms were at the service of the 


young people—all brilliantly lighted, and fitted up for 
the occasion. Nuts, apples, pies, and several kinds of 
liquor had been plenteously provided by the mistresses 
of the revel, and those who partook of those dainties 














most morning—is it not ?”’ 
“ My stars! No sir—it is midnight 
“ Strike a light then, and leave it burning in the hall, 
so that ifthe owner should come for his horse before 
morning—" 
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did not stop to inquire whether “‘ good digestion would | 
wait on appetite.” They dwelt amorg the mountains, 
and there was not a youth of the:n all who feared to en- 
counter a bear single-handed. 

The evening was wearing away, and the moon had | 
already volunteered to see the “ladies” home, when the | 
hardiest mountaineer of them all turned pale; for there 
came up from a neighboring swamp a cry so fearful and | 
unearthly that the nerves of every listener thrilled like | 
smitten harp-strings. There was a pause in the midst | 
of the dance. The bold eye quailed. The damsels | 
leaned against the wall, with mouth ajar. Again that | 
hollow shriek came up terrible as if the Angel of Death | 
passed by. The steeds who had been left in the yard 
broke away from the stakes to which they had been | 
tethered, and pawing about the door, seemed to plead | 
for entrance. 

“John! oh, John! what can it be?” said the young- | 
est Miss Watson to a comely but untutored young man | 


at her elbow. 

“‘T never heard the like,” replied John. 

‘* But you look as if you knew something about it ;”” 
exclaimed a damsel called Caroline, placing herself in 
front of the youth, and looking keenly in his face. 

“*Why do you all come to me to inquire?” said John 
impatiently, and he turned away to hide the now livid | 
color of his lips. | 
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search. The head of a poor horse was seen projecting 
over the tops of some black and stunted bushes—his 


' neck stretched out, his ears pointed forward, his mouth 


open, and his lips curled back so far as to lay bare his 
teeth and gums—and now, apparently with great pain 
and immense exertion, he sent forth another of those 
horrid shrieks which had palsied the merry throng in 
the midst of their festivity. Even now that the mystery 
was fully developed, the foremost lad fell back, and his 
companions came slowly up. 

| When they reached the spot, the young men found 
that the rear of the suffering animal was bemired. The 
mud and ice covered his haunches, while his fore-legs 
rested on very precarious ground. But the poor animal 
seemed to know that he was surrounded by friends; and 
he seconded their exertions with so much skill and tact, 
that he was relieved from his perilous and painful plight 
in a few moments after the arrival of his deliverers. 

_ When the lorn steed had been securely placed on 
solid ground, the young men turned pale at sight of his 
equipments , for he wore a saddle and bridle of exqui- 


\| site workmanship. 


| “The rider!’ cried they, one and all, as they hast- 
ened back to the spot from which the noble animal had 
been extricated. They searched in vain. They then 
resolved to convey the horse to Mr. Watson’s house, 
and procure torches to aid them in discovering the body 


Mary Watson followed him. “ss You know we are to | of the traveller, who, they did not doubt, had perished 


be married next month, John. Can you refuse to tell | in the swamp. 


me anything? It is so strange !”” 

“You know I would refuse you nothing.” 

“I know that you have given me these jewels, and 
this elegant frock, which is so wonderful to all the peo- 


ple round. Even the city ladies who passed through | 
these parts last week seemed to envy me. But what are | 


jewels and silks if you do not love me?” 

“I do love you, Mary. Oh! Mary, Mary, stand near 
me—I am—” 

Again that cry of more than mortal anguish came up 
from among the reeds. Again the young men trembled 
—the maidens gave a low answering shriek, and the 
steeds moaned at the door. 

A footstep was heard in the chamber overhead, and 
presently the venerable form of Mr. Watson entered the 


room. 
“Father, did you hear—” 


“Silence daughter. Young men you are all amazed. 
it is not strange. 
listened to a sound which I never heard but once before 
in my life.” 

“Oh, father—did you—was it just before mother’s 
death ?” 

“No, no. It is some poor horse in distress. Are 
all your creatures in the yard, young men? See if one 
of them has not strayed away ?” 

The girls looked up; and the crest-fallen youths 
hastened out of doors to conceal their blushes. 

Finding their horses all safe, the young men immme- 
diately set forth in the direction of the swamp, and the 
propitious moon lighted them on their way. 

They were not long in finding the object of their 





You are are young and have just || 


| When they reached the house with their sad trophy, 
Mr. Watson and the girls—together with John whom 
Mary had persuaded to remain with her—came out to 
look at the rescued steed. 

| His rider must be at hand,” said Mr. Watson. 
“No, I think not,” said Mary. “ This, John, must 
be the horse which you told about, that came to the 
“squire’s and frightened Mrs. Waddlefain so bedly, last 
|| November.” 

| “How, John! you never told us of that!” cried 
several of the young men. 

| “‘ Perhaps I should not have mentioned it now,” said 
! the maiden as she encountered the eyes of her lover. 

| “ Ha, ha! nonsense !’’ exclaimed John with an un- 
easy laugh. ‘ You might have told the world of it, if 
| you had chosen. But the squire was a little frightened 
\,on that night, and perhaps he would be ashamed if it 
| were known.” 

“‘ Very judiciously answered,” said Mr Watson, aa he 
took his future son-in-law by the hand. “ Honor and 
‘dignity wait upon that lad who delights not to expose 
the weaknesses of his elders.” 
| “But, begging your pardon, sir,” said the girl called 
Caroline, “he has exposed the weakness of the squire, 

without any reasonable cause.” 
| “She envies me,” said Mary to a bystander, “she 
cannot endure that I should be happy in the young man 
of my choice—because she has been jilted by the young 
He was to have been here in Autumn, but 





merchant. 


he has not yet come. It is no wonder that she feels 


sour.” 
Mr. Watson now proceeded to examine the horse. 
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It was evident that he had been without an owner for 
some time. The saddle was beginning to rot, and the 
bridle, though it had been one of the best, could be 
broken with ease. The mane and fetlocks of the beast 
were long, and filled with burrs and other prickly 
products of the wood and swamps through which he 
had passed in his wanderings. 
ated, and the fire of his eyes had gone out. 
Watson hastened to relieve his back from a portman- 
teau, from which he hoped to glean something that 
would throw light on the history of the unfortunate 
owner. 

John came near with the lantern, as the valise was 
cut away, and the light fell upon hiscountenance. The 
horse looked upon him, gave a shrill cry of terror, and 
The bridle snapped off in 


| 
j 


reared upon his hind legs. 
the hand of the young man who held the horse’s head. 
In the next moment, the frantic animal had cleared the | 
low fence, and was making the best of his way to the 
forest. 

“Poor beast! he prefers liberty to a comfortable | 
shelter and a halter,” cried Caroline. 

“Let us go in and open the portmanteau,” said Mr. 
Watson thoughtfully. It was opened accordingly. A 
splendid ring rolled out upon the floor. 

“That's your wedding ring—pick it up, Caroline,” } 
said Mary Watson maliciously. | 

Mary’s smile faded away, as she saw that a deadly | 
paleness was spreading over Caroline’s countenance. 

“ These fine shirts are marked A. L.” said Mr. Wat- | 


| 
| 


1} 
son. 


Caroline gasped for breath. 
“ And here is a letter addressed to Augustus Lyttle- 


| 
| 
Caroline. | 
Caroline gave a thrilling cry, and fell to the floor 
wholly insensible. 
“ Alas!’ said Mr. Watson, “this explains the ab- 
sence of young Lyttleton. You have mocked that poor 
girl for her presumptive ambition. You thought it im- 
possible that a rich young merchant should give his 
hand to the daughter of a plain farmer. Behold! he 
was hastening hither to redeem his vows and make her 
his wife, when some fell assassin waylaid him and mur- 
dered him.” 
Mary was bending over the lifeless Caroline. As her 
father pronounced the last words, she burst into tears, | 
and looked up in search of her lover. But John had 


fled g | 
* 


“The breadth of your coat is equal to that of your, 
back; and if there be an ell’s difference it is not your. 
Yet apples grow upon trees, and buttons grow) 


” 
ton— 
“In your hand-writing too !’’ sdid one of the girls to 





| 
| 
] 
| 
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own. 
upon coats.” 

“ But, good woman, I asked you the distance to the 
first hotel. You are certainly o/d enough to answer so) 
simple a question. I am a stranger here.” | 

“There were strangers once in this country. The | 
birds are strangers for they fly away when I come near | 
them; but you are no stranger, for you come tome who | 





He was much emaci- | 


But Mr. | 


| the people, I play them a tune. 


| me, but he is dead. 
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| did not seek you. They had a funeral yesterday; and 
'I went down among the chaises to see the crying. 
Them were dressed in muslin what goes barefoot a 
week days. It was a holyday turned wrong side out, 
_for there was more crying than playing, and yet the 
people put on their best.” 

“‘ Do you live hereabout, old lady?” 

‘“T live up and down the brooks, and colleet birds’ 
feathers for the wedding. When there isa gathering of 
Were you ever mar- 


ried?” 

‘*Unhappy woman! 
You were once in love.” 

“Do you think I would love a murderer? They said 
I was in love, but they lied. I sat on the top of his 
gallows and sang him to sleep, for he always took it 
kindly when I sang. He murdered him for his gold, 
but Caroline marriedagain. That was an honest death. 
But when we married, there was a little round drop of 
blood found under every plate.”’ 


You are crazy, true enough. 


“ Yours was an unhappy love I take it.” 

“You have heard it then,” said the old lady speaking 
in a lower key, and laying her brown fingers on my 
shoulder; “but I was pitied ‘then. My father pitied 
Parson Buckley pitied me in his 
pulpit; but they are all Unitarians now. My sister 
pitied me, but her heart broke when they run the high- 
way through her flower-garden. The poetizer pitied 
me, and I will sing it to you.’’ In the next moment, 
she had commenced, in a plaintive and sepulchral tone, 
the following lines—probably written by somerude bard 


|| who flourished during her gir!hood :— 


“Young men and maids of high and low degree, 
Come listen to a mournful tale ; 
Tis of a murder, as you soon shall see, 
Done in a place called Mulberry Vale. 


“There was a merchant who had gold in store, 
Who loved a fair adorning maid ; 
But God’s decree in grief she does deplore ; 
She mourns her lover lowly laid. 


“It was, alas! in carly harvest time; 
The birds were singing in the trees, 
That we lament with tears this heinous crime, 
Which makes our very blood"to freeze. 


“Twas in a shady place deep in the vale, 
Down by the purly water-side, 
Where by the Seaey handle of a flail 
This handsome bridegroom bled and died. 


“ His skull was broke and from his horse he fell, 
His money from his purse was stole ; 
The steed was found, but not a soul could tell 
Why he was suffered thus to stroll. 


“The murderer hid the body in a cave, 
And thought he ne’er should see it more; 
Jewels he bought and to his damsel gave 
Of pearls and trinkets quite a store. 


“ But God, whose dreadful name we all do fear, 
He did the murderer visit sore ; 
And on one night the moon shone out so clear, 
The horse came to his very door. 


‘John Greenwood was his name I do declare, 
And Mary Watson was the girl he loved ; 
He was a faithful steward to the Squire, 
But sinned against the Lord above. 


“It was the horse betrayed this sad young man, 
For to escape in vain he tried ; 
They caught the wicked sinner as he ran, 
And both his hands, behind, the sheriff tied. 
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“ And then in prison where this young man lay, I Original. 
He mourned and wept and wailed full sore, 

Because he could not see the light of day, | BRITANNICUS, 

And knew he should get out no more. 


“Then Mary Watson not a word she said, i} 
But sat all day in silent woe; — 

And when she heard that her dear John was dead, 
It gave her heart a fatal blow. BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


“ They hung her lover on a stormy day; | 
The rope was long and very slack, | CHAPTER I.—MOTHER AND SON. 

But when the sheriff pulled the prop away, \| 

| 

| 


A PASSAGE FROM THE REIGN OF NERO. 


Loud as a gun his neck did crack. | “Patras is going to abdicate,” remarked the Empe- 
How for the lust of gold they via! ror, ina tone of pleasantry, to some members of his 
For punishment will come and ever shall, court, as he saw the individual spoken of withdraw 
Though kings and princes be our kin.” } from the palace, accompanied by his train of followers. 
Such was the song to which I listened about four) The dismissal of the favorite was ordered by Nero, 
years ago. It proceeded from the mouth of a very aged || for the purpose of diminishing the interest and power 
woman whom I had met in my wanderings, near a large || of his mother at court. Through the favor of Claudius, 
New England village. The reader has already been , the preceding Emperor, Pallas had been endowed with 
apprised of the conversation which passed between us. | that degree of authority which made him assume the 
Having heard this song, I was really desirous of inqui- | character and importance of First Minister. He con- 
ring into her history. I prevailed on the unhappy ma- | nived at the worst designs of Agrippina, and was the 
niac to lead me to the house in which she lived. It ‘first to propose to the Emperor Claudius, the incestu- 
was a lowly cottage which stood on the verge of a wood. || ous marriage with her—his niece—and the adoption of 
An elderly lady met us at the door, and kindly invited || her son, Nero, into the Empire. 
me to enter. From the hostess, I learned that the His words were reported to Agrippina, and foresee- 
wretched woman before me was the identical Mary || ing in his dismissal the downfall of her power, she did 
Watson spoken of in the song, and that her lover was || not hesitate to express her indignation mingled with 
executed for murder many years ago. ‘I was alittle ‘threats, and upbraid him with ingratitude for the servi- 
girl at the time,’’ said the narrator, “‘ but I well re- a she had conferred, and even the crimes to which 
member the day on which John Greenwood was hung. || she had been instrumental to insure his succession. 
It blowed and rained most awfully, but that did not || ‘ You have dismissed him, then?” said Agrippina te 
hinder Mary from sitting all night on her lover’s grave, || her son when they were alone. 
and on the next morning she was just as you see her “Aye,” replied Nero, carelessly. ‘‘Cesar shal) 
now. Her senses was all gone; but she was took good || never be governed by the arts of a Freedman.” 
care of till her father died, and her sisters married a “‘ Yet, is it through him,” rejoined his motier, “that 
couple of drunken fellers, and all the property fell | you wear the crown.” 
through. They are both dead, and Mary is now one of || ‘‘’Tis but just,” replied Nero, laughing, ‘that he 
the poor of the town. But I can’tkeep herlong. She | should be the first to feel the power he has given me.” 
won't assist me any, but goes gallavanting about in the “Have a care,” replied his mother, with difficulty 
woods all the time, and is up o’night.” curbing the temper for which she was proverbial, 
At my request, this old lady then related the whole “ That power may not law: longer than she desires, who 
history of Mary’s early misfortune, comprising the events || gave, and can deprive you of it.” 
with which the reader has been polite enough to be|| ‘‘ By the same means as you acquired it,” replied 
agreeably entertained during the last half hour. Nero, tauntingly, as he alluded to the death of Claudius, 


“ And may this deed a warning be to all, 














= by poison. 
Original. ‘“* Monster,” excluimed Agrippina, ‘‘is this the grati- 
SONNET. tude for that love which forebore not even from crime ? 
= But my love is now at an end, and in its place look for 
OS TOR Sars & the vengeance of a mother. Think not I sport with 


thee,” she continued, her anger heightening as she ob- 
‘served the smile which succeeded her threats, “ nor 
deem that though I be but woman, I stand alone and 
unaided. The sceptre I gave thee shall be but a lifeless 
Is full of harmony: or if there be branch, and the Cesars’ diadem but iron to wound and 

A jarring discord mid her thousand strings, bind thee. If I have been guilty for thy sake, my deeds 


One note that chimes not with the hymn she sings, || shall not witness against me from thy lips.” 
'Tis man that strikes the chord and mars the key.— “ Thy threats are vain,” replied her son, in a tone of 
Then o’er the mountains shall that sun arise sarcastic levity, ‘even as thy vengeance is impossible. 
Which sees no strife, and hears no bitter voice It matters not through what means I wear the crown; 
Of blasphemy, no sorrow’s hopeless sighs, ‘tis mine. The army is on my side, and any treason 
To grate on angels’ ears—and men rejoice, against the Emperor would be followed by death.” 


With hearts and tones in unison, to sing Death !” retorted Agrippina. 
One grateful song to Heaven's eternal King? | “I have said it,” rejoined Nero, calmly; “ but whas 
20 


Aut Nature speaks in music—every tone 
She utters, from the crashing thunder’s roar, 
Or Ocean’s gush upon the rocky shore, 
Down to the insect’s hum, or light winds moan, 
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terrors would Death have to one familiar with His |! 


ministry ?” 

“Taunt me no more,” cried Agrippina, her rage be- 
coming ungovernable, “ or thou shalt feel I am pow- 
erful todo as say. The fidelity of the army in which 
thou trustest, shall be corrupted, and thou thyself left 
alone to protect a throne crumbling beneath thee. 
Think not though thou art in possession of that throne, 
that another heir cannot be produced, whose claims 
will be hailed with joy because they are recommended 
by Justice.” 

“‘ Thou ravest,”’ said Nero, endeavoring by assumed 
indifference, to conceal his fears. ‘‘ Who is he who 


dare dispossess my power?” 
yr? 


“ Britannicus !” replied Agrippina, her eyes beaming | 
with malignant delight as she watched the effect of his | 


rivel’s name. 
“Ha!” said Nero, involuntarily starting, and endea- 
voring toconceal the emotion his mother’s threat excited. 


“Yet would they laugh at thee, and spurn the claimant. | 


He is but a boy.” 

“A Prince is surrounded by his counsellors,” replied 
Agrippina, ‘‘ whose wisdom atones for his youth. Have 
I placed thee on the throne, but to make thy power an 


instrument of ingratitude? What! have I cut off the | 
Silam, one of whom, but for me, would have held thy |) 
place? Descended from the House of Cesar the public | 


voice was loud in his favor. But I had a son for whose 


advancement even crime itself was held as light. May || 


the Gods,” she continued, “ wither this right hand, if 
ever the mother aid her son again.” 

“ Woman!” exclaimed Nero, Agrippina’s temper 
kindling in her son, “ a truce to thy services and crimes. 
The crown I wear is from the Gods, not thee.” 

“ That crown,” said his mother, ‘shall yet rest on 
the head of Britannicus.” At the mention of the name, 
a stern frown contracted the brow of Nero, and as she 
urged his claims she unconsciously sealed his doom. 
“ That boy, she continued, “is the lawful issue of 
Claudius. For thee, ungrateful, have I wrested from 
him right, and given it to one who owns it only by the 
favor of adoption, and now dares to insu!t that mother 
who won and gave all to him. But bythe Manes of 
these whose blood is on my head for thee, all shall be 
disclosed, even though I die for my crimes. The mar- 


She was aroused by the gentle voice and touch of a 
child, who used playfulness and endearment to moderate 
ler grief. She looked up and beheld Britannicus, and 
as she clasped him to her heart, not with the impulse 
of love, but the feelings of one who felt that round him 
were centred all her designs of interest and ambition ; 
she alternately smiled and wept as she revolved her 

chances of success. Alas! His innocence had not 
suspicion of the wiles and changes which surrounded 

him; that bright, laughing eye which sported with the 
| images of its own creation, was soon to be closed by 

the rough hand of the assassin, and“ the morn and 

liquid dew of youth” to be overcast by a Tyrant and 
| Rival. 


CHAPTER II.—THE DICE. 
| The threats of Agrippina sank deep into the mind of 
her son. Acquainted with the stern resolution of a 
character, which—in his own case—did not hesitate at 
crime for the completion of its end, he knew that all 
the arts of revenge and ambition would be called in 
| requisition to ensure the accession of Britannicus. 
His terrors easily anticipated the success of an appeal 
to the camp, if the Daughter of Germanicus should ap- 
pear there, her entreaties confirmed by the repentance 
'| of her own crimes, the charge of usurpation, and leading 
with her hand the living witness of her frauds, Britanni- 
cus, cheated of the throne of the Cesars. Thedanger ofa 
revolution in answer to such an appeal, aggravated fears 
for his throne, and his own safety. 

About this time the Saturnalia—a publie, festival 
| which lasted fifteen days—were being celebrated at 
|| Rome. It was a period of Jubilee, in which all the in- 
| equalities of distinction were merged in a general repub- 
| licanism of feeling, manner and expression. The mas- 
| ter relinquished for the time the ae of his con- 
| dition, and the slave forgot the se condition of his 
‘existence. ‘“‘ Use,”’ says Horace to his slave, “the 
freedom of December, according to ancestral] custom.” 

The festivities of the period extended also to the Im- 
_perial Court, and Britannicus and his sister, Octavia— 
the future Empress—being inmates, the Emperor par- 


| ticipated in their juvenile sports. Among the rest was 
| a fashionable game entitled, ‘‘ Who shall be King?” in 


| which the different competitors decided their chance by 


throwing the “ Tali,” or dice. 


riage with my own uncle, the poison which removed 


him only to give his crown to thee—the guilt and ca- || The game had hitherto run in favor of Nero, and the 


lamities I have caused in the Heuse of Cresar—all | last competitor for the honor of ruling the feast, was 
Britannicus. To the suspicious mind of Nero, the 


shall be avowed to the people. From murder, which | P scion f . 
has hung like a pestilence over that ill-starred House, | game was typical of their competition for Empire, eliould 


the Gods have yet preserved Britannicus. The recove- Agrippina fulfil her threats. His a fears were tae 
ry of his own shall expel the Usurper. The Daughter | lized, when, looking up, he beheld his mother waiting 
of Germanicus shall appear in the camp, and present to | attentively he expected throw of her favorite. -* 

the soldiers their rightful Prince. The descendants of | “Ha! ha!” exclaimed Nero, with exultation, as he 
those who have fought under the conduct of the Sire, | construed the failure of Britannicus into his future de- 


will not refuse to hear the daughter. Pardon, pardon, | feat; “thou hast thrown but ‘Canes.’* By Jupiter,” 


thoe shade of my murdered busband,” she continued | he continued, taunting obliquely the ambitious hopes of 
in a tone broken by rage and remorse, and bursting into 1 Agrippina, “ methinks that thou shalt rather be one of 
tears, “pardon a mother's guilt.” She flung herself on | those who wait — with wine and perfume, than fill 
a couch, giving way to the violent grief of passion and | the chair of King. 

disappointment, not repentance. 


| ~The lowest throw. 
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The emphasis was not lost on Agrippina. ‘My {jand act? The Prince had, in the selection of those 


Lord,” she said, ‘‘the chances of the Tali are equal. | verses, exhibited an acuteness which might ripen into a 
On your throw hangs your Kingdom.” daring to assert his rights, and a talent to maintain 

The Emperor seized the dice-box, and with assumed |, them. The very injustice which formed the theme of 
carelessness, threw. ‘‘ Venus!’’* shouted Nero. “ By | his song, had branded Nero with the epithet of *‘ Usur- 


the Gods, Kingdom is mine still.” || per,” and the excitement produced by the appeal, 








The Emperor, with a satisfaction_the greater, as | 
present fortune was a prognostic of success, took | 
his seat in right of the office awarded him by chance. | 
His commands were imposed on the guests with jus-| 
tice and impartiality, and obeyed with cheerfulness. | 
But the authority with which he was invested, he re- | 
sdlved to make an instrument of ridicule towards Bri- || 
tannicus. | 

‘‘ And now, cousin,” he said, with an air of playful- | 
ness, “a Monarch, to be just, must be impartial. In | 
right of our election, we command thee to stand in | 
the centre of the room and entertain us with a song.”’ | 

By this command, he hoped that a boy not yet habi-| 
tuated to society or the pleasures of the table, would ac- | 
quit himself in so awkward and embarrassed a manrer, | 
as to render himself an object of derision. Britannicus | 
rose from his seat with a confidence which disappointed, | 
while it surprized Nero. He went to the appeinted | 
place, and with a promptitude which showed, that 
though a boy in years, he felt, and had pondered on his 
condition, sang with a pleasing and melancholy voice, 
some verses from the Poet Ennius, applicable to his | 
own situation, adverting to the injustice of an Usurper, 
and the misfortunes of a Prince, driven from the throne 
of his ancestors. The condition of a Cesar obeying 
where he should command; the youth of a Prince who || 
bore in patience what he had not the power to resist; 
the truth which breathed in every tone ; and the melan- 
cholywhich seemed to flow from the consciousness of 
wrongs he could not redress, all flung an eloquent charm | 
around the injured Britannicus, which made the jest, | 
like the arrow of an unskilful archer, recoil upon its 
maker. Heated with wine, and in the hour of revelry 
throwing off all reserve and dissimulation, they clamor- 
ed loudly against the wrongs of Britannicus. ‘“ The 
Prince,’’ they cried, “‘ has been defrauded of the throne. 
Down with usurpers. Claudius is dead. The crown 
descends to his son, Britannicus.” 

Sympathy reigned in every breast, and their expres- 
sions of loyalty to the son of Claudius created tumult 
throughout the apartment. The experiment had been 
unsuccessful, and Nero enraged and disappointed, rising 
from his throne, hastened to his chamber. 








CHAPTER IIl.—-THE SORCERESS. 


Midnight found the Tyrant revolving the dangers of 
his throne, and meditating the death of his rival. His 
apprehensions were excited by the sentiment of com- 
passion which prevailed through the assembly. The 
expression of that sentiment had been controlled nei- 
ther by the courtesy of the guests, nor fear of their 
Monarch. If, in his presence, they thus boldly declared 
their intentions, what might he not expect from private 
cabal and intrigue, where they were freer to speak 





| caressed by my bold, ambitious mother. 


|| Cesar, but thyself art in danger. 


might originate a rebellion against his throne, if the 
boldnesss of Britannicus were not curbed in its infancy. 
The offence which rankled so deeply in his own breast, 
was not a crime to justify the public measures of trial 
and execution; but one, which appealing to his own 
fears, palliated the act of private revenge. 

“‘ That young serpent,”’ he said, as he paced his cham- 
ber, ‘must be swept from my path. His words are 
poison to me, and influence the people against their 
Prince. While he breathes, Nerois notsafe. Besides, 
the rabble would have a double motive against my 
throne, and while they reinstated this boy, would 
avenge the murder of his Sire. This torrent must be 
checked ere it reach my throne. He hath spirit quick 
to conceive, and it may be, when years are on him, as 
prompt to execute. He hath, withal, a gentle melan- 
choly in his manner, which, while it speaks of wrong, 
He is favored, too, 
A spirit like 
hers, fiery and impatient at my ingratitude, would not 
hesitate to remove me from the throne by the same 
means as she placed me there. Ha! ’tis not the throne, 
Both must be quickly 
cared for; and this young flower crushed ere it ripen. 
Without there. Who waits?” 

A Page entered and made obeisance. ‘ Hie thee,” 
said Nero, ‘“‘to the guard. Order hither Julius Pollio, 
the Tribune.”” The Page bowed and withdrew. 

“Claudius is in his grave,’’ continued the Tyrant, 
musing—“ the nuptial tie that bound my mother to him 
restrained not her hand from guilt. True, she was am- 
bitious to see her son upon the throne, and now the 
same motive may hurl me from it. He fell at the ban- 
quet; his dish was poisoned. She hath a bold and 
fearless heart, and a hand that quivers not though it 
be stretched to murder. Cwesar, thou must break this 
web the Fates are weaving round thy throne. Who's 
there?’ The Tribune entered. 

“ Thou art a soldier. Wearest thou that sword in 
honesty to Caesar?” said Nero, abruptly. The Tri- 
bane laid his hand upon the hilt. 

“?Tis true to Cesar's person and his throne.” 

“ Enough,” said Nero, approaching and addressing 
him with more familiarity. ‘ Dost wish to see me 
reign and prosper. Would’st sweep all enemies from 
mine eyes?” 

“Cesar,” replied Pollio, “may command his servant 
for a soldier's duty.” 

“Nay, it is not there I need thee,” rejoined Nero, 
lowering his voice, and looking slowly round the cham- 
ber, ‘ not there—not there. Hast thou not e'en now 
in chains, one Locusta, a sorceress, under sentence for 
her crimes by poison?” 

“ She is in prison under my eustody,” answered the 
Tribune. 


insensibly appeals for redress. 








* The highest throw. 
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“ Soldier,’’ replied Nero, pressing into his hand a|| man being, wandered with that wild and furtive glance 


purse of coin, “ with this I buy thy secrecy and service. 
Thou art loyal to thy Prince. He is in danger from an 
enemy.” 

“ An enemy!” rejoined the Tribune, half unsheathing 
his sword. 

“* Aye,” replied Nero, his hope increasing as he saw 
in the attachment of the sol@ger a ready instrument for 
his designs; “and a kinsman of his own. ‘Tis the boy 
Britannicus. I tell thee this very night the stripling 
made my banquet-hall a scene of riot. He scrupled 
not to speak before us, of himself exiled from the throne 
of the Cmwsars. Ha! do’st see my business now ?— 
Allowed to live, his words will kindle seditions, and thy 
Prince’s life bé endangered. What sayest thou? Lo- 
custa can aid thee, and liberty and pardon shall reward 
her deed.” 


} 
** Cwsar may command Pollio,” replied the Tribune, || 


‘and to her he will do thy bidding,” 
“* Nay, we will go ourself with thee,” said Nero, has- 
tily adjusting his mantle, his conscience ever suspicious 
of falsehood and treachery. ‘‘’Tis now midnight. The 
palace is at rest, and with the word the sentinels are ea- 
sily passed. Lead on.” 
As the wretched being, whose dungeon they were 


approaching, heard the tread of an armed soldier, she 
started from her pallet, and uttered a hasty prayer to 


the Gods, as she anticipated immediate death. The || 


flickering torch borne by the Tribune, shed a fearful 
and uncertain light on the darkness of her cell; and as 
the terrors of her guilt converted the moving shadows 
into living objects, a piercing scream rang through the 
prison, and she fell to the earth. 

‘« Raise her,” said Nero to the Tribune. She trem- 


bled as Pollio touched her. 


“Who are ye,” she said, ine deep and hollow voice, 
her face still turned to the ground. 

‘* Woman,”’ said Pollio, ‘‘ we come to save thee.” 

“I know ye well,” she replied, ‘‘ ye are come to bind 
and torture me. But whatcan mando? It is the Fu- 
ries I dread. Night and day they lash, and their fires 
burn within me.” 

‘It is the Emperor,”’ said Pollio, in a subdued tone, 
and stooping to her, ‘‘ he comes to pardon thee.” 

“Cesar !"’ said the woman, rising slowly, and in the 
effort the chains, giving a dismal echo, “‘Cmsar here, 
and to pardon me !"’ 


There is a terror in the aspect of guilt, which for a 
moment daunts the purpose, and subdues the courage 
of the accomplice. The furrowed cheek, the brow that 
wears its habitual frown, and the eye that beams with 
malignant sternness, make us shudder as we recognize 
in the deformity of guiit the abasement of our own na- 
ture. Hardened as he was, as he looked on her he 
almost relinquished the deadly purpose for which he 
was about to employ her. She stood erect to the full 
height of an athletic masculine frame. Her black hair 
fell thick and matted on her bare shoulders, her fettered 
arms were folded on her chest, while her dark full eye, 


} which shuddered to meet objects of reproof or accusa- 
| tion. 

“We come to give thee liberty,” said Nero, hesita- 
ting with a monentary fear as he met that eye which 


glowed with the unnatural light his distorted visions 


kindle in the ec “But"— 
| Another 2” said Locusta, with a readiness 


| which anticipated the price of her pardon. 


‘We need thine aid, and quickly, too,” replied Nero. 

|“ Our throne is in peril from a stripling; thou and thine 
| arts can alone remove him. We have chosen thee, for 
thou art skilful, and the poison can be administered 
with more secrecy than we can use the dagger. Pre- 
| pare the drug—let it be sure, and thou art free from 
‘chains and death !”’ 
“Ts this, then, the condition of my pardon?” asked 
the wretched woman, as with impatience she dashed 
aside a tear that rose like the departed spirit of Hu- 
| manity to look for the last time on the ruin which Crime 
had made of Nature. ‘‘ And must this hand once more 
mix the deadly draught for the paltry boon of life?” 


| “Eyen so,” said the Tyrant, as he trembled at the 
| hesitation which might defeat his designs. ‘Choose, 
“now, between the tortures which await thee, or the 
| liberty thou canst so easily purchase.” 


“ Tortures!” exclaimed the wretch, muttering his 


last words, ‘‘’tie here—here!” she continued, raising 
her fettered hands to her head, “ Here they burn like 
the fires of Pluto. The Gods—the Gods protect me!” 
‘“‘Ha! dost thou refuse ?’’ cried Nero, in a tone not 
|more of disappointment than rage at disobedience, 
| “Well may’st thou supplicate the Gods, for thine end 
,is near. Pollio,” he continued, turning to the Tribune, 
‘to-morrow morning the Sorceress dies.” 


| The words rang in her ear with all the terrors of in- 
stant death, and the cruelties which the Tyrant might 
devise to embitter it. Though innured to scenes of 
horror, practice had not taken its sting from Death, and 
the untrodden path of the Future, to her, was haunted 
by the shades of those whose death-struggles she had 
watched. 


_ “ Pardon, pardon,” she cried, falling at Nero’s feet, 
“TI will do thy bidding, let me but dive.” 





“Tis well,” said the Tyrant; “follow us.” 


CHAPTER IV.—-THE DRUG. 


“’Tis midnight,” said Nero, as he trod his chamber 
with uneasy gait; ‘fit time for the deadly work it wit- 
nessese. My throne hath been gained by poison—by 
the same means must it be cemented. A throne like 
mine must not be relinquished for a boy. That fledge- 
ling’s wings must be clipped, or its flight will be bold 
and soaring. But, should they fail? How then? 
Psha! these are idle fears. Why should they fail 
when the drug is sure, and the victim bound to the 
altar? Ha! ha! ‘tis a sacrifice for a Kingdom, and 
}one which will not need the aid of the Haruspices 








whose unsteediness seemed to fear the gaze of a hu- the seek whether it bodeth weal or woe.” He paused 

















and listened at the door of the adjoining chamber. | 
“All is still. Perchance his sleep is that of death. | 
Cesar, thou art safe. This owl is silent. 


He fell back in terrer as Locusta rushed 
They gazed on each 
ither seemed un- 


A groan!” 
from the chamber of Britannicus. 
other in that appaling silence which 
willing or afraid to break. As theysipod wrapped in 
the horror of those thoughts they dared not utter, and 
trembling before the visible distortions Crime had 
wrought in the countenance of each, they resembled 
Spirits of Evil risen from their unholy spells. Locusta | 
shuddered as she pointed her bony finger to the apart-| 
ment, and the Tyrant’s hand instinctively sought his| 
sword as he met the unnatural expression of her eye. | 





“‘Speak,” he said, after a pause, almost whispering : | 
“what hath befallen?” 

“The Gods,” answered Locusta, in a sepulchral tone, 
“have cursed the deed, and spared the boy.” 

“Ha! Sorceress, dost sport with me?” cried Nero. | 
“ By Heaven and Earth, if this be true, thou shalt drain | 
thine own deadly cup. Why is this? Was it weak?) 
Hath thy cursed hand faltered in its duty?” 


“T know not,” said the wretched woman; “ the| 
draught I gave hath never failed before, but youth hath | 
energies which struggle against death. We stood by 
his bed. We watched. By the dim light we thought 
his lips worked, and his face grew ashy. We waited 
for the last fearful groan. "Iwas vain. He moved, | 
and fell again to sleep.” 

“‘Sleep! It may be of death,” rejoined Nero, his 
fears eagerly exchanging semblance for reality. 

“It is Death’s image,” replied Locusta, ‘‘ but wants 
his pallor and silence.’ 

“« And sleeps he now,” said Nero. 
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Thou need’st | which their own lives were to answer. 


CHAPTER V.—DEATH. 
The drug was at length prepared, for the failure of 
Every moment 
not fear his song of omen more. Ha! Some one stirs. | that the Prince lived, the Tyrant imagined gave strength 


to sympathy, and number to hisadherents. To obviate 
| pressing danger, and remove his own fears, the draught 
_must be speedily administered. The period appointed 
| was the hour of dinner, wh@n, according to the rules of 
_court, the junior branches of the Imperial Family were 
| served at a side-table in presence of their own relations, 
and the young nobility. The revolting task devolved 
upon an officer who attended the prince at table. By 
his side sat his sister, Octavia. Atan adjoining table 
the Emperor reclined upon his couch, and on his right 
hand was Agrippina. 

Mother and son sat in silence, but in the expression 
of the latter as he occasionally looked towards Brittan- 
nicus, suspicion could have easily detected his designs, 
and anxiety for their success. It was the duty of the 
officer alluded to in attending upon the Prince to taste 
his food and drink. To obviate the discovery which 
would be the necessary result of the deaths of both, an 
innocent beverage was prepared, and so hot, that the 
Prince’s rejection of it was anticipated, and provided 


for. 

“It is too hot,” said the Prince, returning it; the 
officer diluted it with some cold water in which the 
potion was mixed. Nero watched the operation eagerly. 
His lips moved with imprecations of revenge against 
the tools of his crime, should this potion also fail. 


“Prince,” he said, raising his goblet, ‘“‘ we drink to 
thee.” The wine was scarcely tasted, when in fearful 
answer to the pledge, Britannicus fell from his seat; 
the powers of life seemed suspended, his limbs were 
palsied, and a deadly film obscured his eyes. The 





“Even so,” rejoined ‘the woman. “ Thou wouldst | 
not disturb him? Hath not the first attempt been an 


omen to thee that the Gods will his life.” 


The Gods!” retorted Nero; “now by the temple 
of Jupiter, ‘tis me thou art to serve, and my will thou 
must obey. Slave, if the deed be not done, thy life be 
the forfeit.” 

“The miserable woman trembled as before at the 
mention of death. ‘“‘ Hath Cesarnomercy?”’ said the 
Sorceress in a tone of humiliation and agony which re-| 
coiled upon her own ear like the vain supplications of | 
her victims. 

“Not for suchas thou,” rejoined Nero; “if thou ask-| 
est mercy thou shalt have that of the serpents’ fangs. | 
Even such as thou thyself hast had on others. Ha! 
Pollio! How now?” 

“‘ The deed hath not prospered,” said the Tribune. 


“If it prosper not,” rejoined Nero, “thine shall be 
the Sorceress’ fate. Vile cowards! palter ye thus with 
your prince? Ye have concerted for your own safety, 
and reck not the dangers, which, serpent-like, gird our | 
throne. Trifle no longer, or ye shall find your sport re-| 
coil upon yourselves. Away! even while he sleeps, 
prepare a draught as sure as the assaesin’s knife. The 
boy must die. Away!” 





H of her policy and ambition. 





guests rushed from their seats, and surrounded him; 
his sister, Octavia, knelt by him, supporting his head on 
her arm, while Agrippina stood rooted to the spot, her 
| eyes fixed in horror upon Nero, as suspicion flashed on 
her mind. The Tyrant stirred not from his couch, but 
with a furced smile endeavored to assuage the excite- 
ment which prevailed through the chamber, said; “ It 
is but an epileptic fit, to which the Prince has been sub- 
ject from infancy. It will soon pass away, and he will 
recover his senses.” 

‘There is treachery here,” cried Agrippina, regarding 
him sternly. ‘I call the Gods to witness I am innocent. 
Thou and thy satellites shall answer this.” 


“Ha!” cried the Tyrant, starting from his couch, 
and flashing on her a glance which made her tremble for 
her own fate. ‘ Talkest to thy son of treachery? Wo 
man, tremblest not to think on that? Lo! the Manes 
of Claudius are yet unavenged.” 

The guilty mother grew pale with rage and terror as 
she saw her own crime, perpetrated for her son, an in- 
strument of recrimination in his hand. Tears of bitter- 
ness fell rapidly as she felt the allusion to the death of 
Claudius was a type of the doom of Britannicus. In 
the demise of that Prince, she had lost the last weapon 
The last obstacle to the 
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Tyrant’s sway had been removed, his throne stood un-{ 


| A TALE WITHOUT A NAME. 


molested, and the reed on which she leant was broken. 

“ He is gone,’ echoed through the chamber. A faint 
groan was heard, accompanied with a violent spasm, 
and the Prince fell lifeless from his sister’s arm. She | 
flung herself upon the body, weeping, and caressing it. 


| 


In the innocence of childhood she poured out expressions | 
Even while she looked on him, she | 


of love and sorrow. 
hoped the fit would pass, and her brother revive. But 
as she observed the color fading from his cheek, and his 
eyes become dim and glassy, hope sank within her. 
She touched him, and feeling the vital warmth had fled, || 
said tremulously. ‘He is cold!” The bystanders 
uttered a groanof horror. The Tyrant started, as guilt | 
construed it into a cry for vengeance. 

“One and the same night,” says Tacitus, “saw the | 
murder of Brittanicus and his funeral. 
concerted.” 


Both were pre- 
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| BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 
| CHAPTER V. 

| Tue openness of Colonel Elthorpe’s character, led 
him to pursue engrossing attachment, without any 
attempt at wt or disguise. His attentions to 
Isabelle were of the most unremitted and devoted 
nature; and when in companionship with friends, in 
the full-heartedness and exhileration of sympathy, he 
often avowed his love, and his determination to achieve, 
if possible, the possession of its object. Under such 
adverse auspices, the lady conspirators, whose plotting 
has been before unravelled to our readers, deemed it 


useless to bestow a thought upon him; and Captain 


Howard standing next upon the list as a candidate for 





Original. 


THE DYING HUSBAND. 


BY ANN S, STEPHENS. 

Dearest, I’m dying !—bend thee down 

One little moment by my bed, 
And let the shadow of thy hair 

Fall gently o'er my aching head. 
Oh, raise me up, and let me feel 

Once more the beatings of thy heart, 
And press thy lips again to mine 

Before in midnight death we part. 
Nay, tremble not; but fold me close, 

Pillowed upon thy own dear breast ; 
I fain would let my struggling soul 

Pass forth to its eternal rest. 

She stoops, and on her bursting heart 
His drooping head is resting now, 
While white and trembling fingers part 

The damp hair from his pallid brow. 


And there, upon its cold white front, 
With quiv’ring lips the kiss was given; 
And pressed as if ‘twould draw him back, 
Back from the very gates of Heaven. 
There, like a dying bird, his soul 
Lay panting out its quiv'ring life; 
And still his almost lifeless arms 
Clung fondly to his pale young wife. 
One look he gave her, and it seemed 
An angel had from Heaven above 
Shaded with wings of tenderness 
The troubled fountain of his love. 
A holy smile came o'er his face, 
As moonlight gleaming over snow; 
One struggling breath—one faint embrace, 
And lifeless he is lying now. 
The setting sun with golden light 
Was flooding all the room and bed, 
Enfolding with his pinions bright 
The fainting wife, the marble dead. 





| their machinations, was soon assaulted in front, flank, 
|| and rear. It was true he was known to be of the hum- 
! blest urigin; but then he was possessed of considerable 
|| wealth, and had already attained to much notoriety and 
| honor, as a brave and chivalrous officer. Of course, it 
| was necessary that Estelle should become a party to the 
scheme in whose result she was destined, should it suc- 
ceed, to hold so conspicuous a position. But subtilty 
alone, it was soon manifest to them, would secure her as 
| a coadjutor. When, on several occasions, her mother 
had, by cautious indirections, endeavored to fathom the 
| depth of her feelings, a single gleam of her mother’s ob- 
| ject had called the crimson blush of shame to her cheek 
and the tear of indignation to her eye; and she had 
|| protested in the overflowing innocence and purity of 
her heart, against any and all designs of the kind. But 
| that very innocence was her betrayer. 
| Captain Howard undesignedly at the outset, assisted 
in furthering the plot against himself. A stranger in 
|| London, he had been dependant upon his friend, for an 
| introduction to society. He had, as has been already 
} related, declined making acquaintance on the evening 
| of the ball, and had adhered closely to the cousins; and 
| equally with Colonel Elthorpe, had received the moet 
, marked attentions from Lady Flemmingand her Count- 
|| ess daughter, up to the period of the partial estrange- 
|| ment of the friends, the result of Colonel Elthorpe’s love 
| to Isabelle. Left by the circumstance in a greater 
|| measure to himself, the redoubled civilities of the 
\ mother and daughter were a gratifying resource to 
‘| Howard; and he unhesitatingly availed himself of 
! them. But it was not for so searching and penetrating 
'| a mind as burned in restlessness within him, to remain 
| long in ignorance of his position. Suspicion induced 
| observation; and observation convinced him that disin- 
j| terested friendliness had little to do with the marked 
1 politeness of Lady Flemming and the Countess Fordyce. 
| While, therefore, he accepted their urgent hospitality, 
|| he amused himself with watching the skilful tactics by 
H which he was unsuspectingly to be thrown into contact 
| with Estelle in every variety of position and every phase 
| of circumstance; that she might be displayed to his 


' 





|, * Continued from page 142. 
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vision in every advantageous light. At the same time, || placed in his power to practise upon the heart of Estelle, 
he was curious to observe whether Estelle herself was a| and enjoy the satisfaction of thwarting the ends of Lady 
conspirator against him. Lending himself, therefore, as Flemming and Lady Fordyce, although the sacrifice of 
a blind and thoughtless victim, to their arts, he probed | Estelle’s peace of mind was to be the result. 
Estelle’s character and motions; but he found that all | But Isabelle, the truth-loving Isabelle, was rendered 
was pure and unsullied there. one of the most miserable of earth. So great an influ- 
While he was thus acting aconscious part, Estelle was | ence had her lover attained over her mind, that his 
led on like a lamb to the slaughter. Captain Howard ! wishes, enforced by earnest appeals, were her law; and 
was scarcely ever mentioned in her presence; and if so, | she had bound herself by a pledge, not to reveal their 
only to appearance in a casual remark; and her mother | love until he should grant permission. But deceit was 
and sister, moreover, were dumb upon the hated subject | new to her; it “‘ sat upon her feverishly.” Her father, 
of a matrimonial speculation. Dismissing all thought || too, was included in the number of those ejected from 
of the matter, when the hope possessed her that it was | her confidence—her dear father, who had been to her 
forgotten by others, she revelled in the inward and out-| at the same moment, father, brother, and friend—her 


ward luxury submitted to her taste, and it never entered | best adviser, her most faithful confidant. It is true, 


her thought to reflect that it must be a miraculous chance 
which brought Captain Howard to her side so often. 





with the knowledge of that father’s pride of rank and 
birth, she dreaded the hour whenit would be her privi- 


At home, Captain Howard was her companion ; at her lege, as it was her duty, to inform him of the ties she 
sister’s, there was Captain Howard. She dreamed, at | had assumed in his absence. But she had been accus- 
first, that it was but chance, and the dream was fatal. | tomed to watch eagerly for his coming; to deplore the 
She listened to his words; and when he chose, they || days that must separate him from her; to meet him 
were words of fire, kindled in a fervent imagination ; || in bounding joy; and itstole her bloom away, and made 
and they illumined the inmost recesses of hersoul. He | her very heart sick now to dread his sight; as, under 
sympathised in her gaiety, and when the gentler chords | the load of her secret, she did indeed dread to meet him 
of her spirit were attuned, he echved their subdued and | again. 
subduing tones. He heard the utterance of whatever || Thus passed away several days; Howard wrapt in 
feeling might be awake in her bosom, and in the fur- || the intoxication of his new passion; Isabelle with the 
therance of his ends, he gave to it a sweet and accord- || Worm of sorrow gnawing at her heart, yet feasting upon 
ant response. Estelle began to laugh less—to think | her love, and increasing its store as day by day passed 


more; but that thought was ever of Howard. She be- || by Elthorpe received by Isabelle with distant cold- 
ness, and flying to his treacherous friend to pour his 


| despair into his bosom; Lady Flemming and her Count- 
ess daughter counting upon the success of their machi- 
nations; and Estelle loving but unbeloved, living but in 


gan to watch for his approach—to start when his step 
was heard—to breathe softly and blush deeply when he 
greeted her, and when his manly and melodious voice 
was in her ear, to gaze by stealth into his eyes, and sigh, | . : 
and blush that she had sighed, and as she blushed, to | the ee eigaee of, him who but played with her almost 
sigh again. She loved him, with all the enthusiasm and | adoration, as the angler toys with his prey, and suffers 


energy of her fresh and uncorrupted affections. | it to sport awhile after it has swallowed the treacherous 


In the mean time, inthe perversity of his nature, ever || hook, before he draws it struggling from its genial ele- 


more solicitous for evil than for good, and making a |ment to die upon the shore. 





mock of the most solemn and enthralling ties of friend- | CHAPTER VII. 

ship, Howard had matured, and was proceeding in the | Count Rebierra returned to England; and Isabelle 
execution of his fiendish efforts to eject his benefactor | could only answer to his affectionately earnest inquiries 
from the hold he was fast obtaining in the heart of Isa-| for her health, and his expression of anxiety at the 
belle. And even when this object was achieved, and ! marked change in her, that she was not well—she could 
the result he had so little anticipated had occurred— not say she knew not why. For atime after his return, 
when he found hynself clasped in the fetters of love as | Captain Howard avoided calling upon Isabelle, or even 
with bands of adamant, he hesitated not at the same | suffering himself to be seen by him with her. It was at 


time to toy with the unsuspecting Estelle, though con- | an assemblage at Lady Landor’s that he was first re- 


scious of the increasing influence of his companionship 
upon her. He had pledged Isabelle to silence and se- 
crecy. First, that depraved as he was, he dared not 
meet the reproaches of Colonel Elthorpe for his treache- 
ry; or rather it may be, that he was not sufficiently in- 
stalled as a member of the society in which he coveted 
to move, to desire the deprivation of his chaperonage : 
and again, because his love was a thing unsuspected 
and unprepared for; drawing in its train rew and un- 
accustomed relations, which he did not feel ready or 
desirous to assume. Thus he was enabled to act with 
a freedom, from which an avowal of his connection with 
Isabelle would have excluded him; and thus it was 





} 


‘cognized by Isabelle as an acquaintance, before her 
‘father, and no sooner had he separated from her than 
the count questioned Isabelle in respect to him; his 
station, birth, connections, prospects. She could not 
degrade herself by the utterance of a positive falsehood, 
—no, not to save herself, or whom she best loved, from 
the jaws of death—for her tongue would have cleaved 
to the roof of her mouth; and the vague knowledge of 
Frederic’s origin which she communicated, she was 
herself mistress of, drew from her father a recommen- 
dation to drop his acquaintance as speedily as possible, 
and to avoid in the future any connection whatsoever 
with those whose birth was in any degree doubtful. 
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In this was a new incitement to the concealment of her |! said Howard, in a constrained voice, mastering his con- 
love; a new source of anguish. Her lover grew impa- tending emotions as well he could when he chose te 


tient of absence from her, and she the more urgent for | do it. 

its continuance. “No, pardon me, I have not. I would say, that I 
“ Tell me why you force me from you, Isabelle,” said will not even shadow the truth again ; and since you 

he in a stolen interview; “why am I exiled from your | ask me why I dare not be seen with you by my father, I 

door. Is it that you wish not for your father to know of | will tell you; but don’t be angry, Frederic, oh, for my 

our love? That need not be. Guarded as we may be | sake, nourish no anger. My father is proud—too 


in our intercourse, it shall not enter his heart to suspect | proud—and he indulges in lofty hopes for me ; and after 
the truth. And—”’ | that interview at which he was present, he questioned 


“ Not that alone,” interrupted Isabelle, tremblingly, me, and—and—” her voice faltered, and she burst into 
“but [cannot have you even seen with me, Frederic.” | tears. 
“‘ Be calm, be calm,” said her lover, in the same sub- 


tone; though his lips quivered. ‘Give me his 
”? 


“* Not seen with me—not seen with me,” rejoined he, | 
knitting his brows in thought, and fixing his eye upon | dued : 
her. She turned pale and shivered, and shrank beneath || Y°TY words, be sure his teams 4 words 
his look, for she had obtained faint glimpses into his | mi He asked of your birth ont connections. 
heart, enough to know that there was something terrible | him all I knew, and that was— 
there, and to fear, as well as to madly love. Thought || “What—what said you?” interrupted Frederic, for- 
was quick with him, and deep and sure ; and dim visions || getting his assumed calmness. 
of the truth came across his mind, as his brow grew|) “ What could I say, but that I knew nothing of either, 
sterner, and he laid his hand upon her arm. “ Not | except that you were a brave officer, and the near triend 


seen with me—wherefore? Isabelle, tell me where- ||®f Colonel Elthorpe; for you have never told me 


T told 





fore ?”” 

“T cannot, I cannot,”’ she answered in a quivering 
voice; ‘‘ indeed, I cannot, Frederic.” 

“ Isabelle, I think I know—and that thought is so bit- 
ter to me, that I will know if I have guessed aright. 
You must tell me—nay—nay, what have tears to do with 
it. Why not seen with me?” 

Isabelle without the power to look up, could only re- 
ply through her sobs, ‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I cannot!” 

“ Hum—” it was a sound within his closed lips, of 
more bitter thought, mingled with anger at her refusal. 
* He has seen me once with you—what said he of me?” 
He paused a moment for an answer; but obtaining 
no word, he added. ‘“’Twas this—this—that I am 
bold even to look upon you, and that you do grovel in 


the dust to exchange a word with such as me; ha—| 


was’t not? Was’t not?” 


| more.” 

|} a And he—” 

“* Advised me to—”’ 

““ Drop me, drop me—so—so, Isabelle ?” 

“ Indeed, so.” 

| “Ha—ha! ha—ha! a wise adviser.’’ Frederic mut- 
tered something between his teeth that Isabelle could 
‘not hear; but she raised her head, and stealing to him, 
put her arm round his neck, and kissed his cheek as he 
sat in motionless silence, and said— 

| “ Don’t be angry. Remember he is my father, and 
| forgive him. 1 do not despise you, Frederic. And 
what care you if all the world should turn from you, so 
_longas I am your own Isabelle. It will all be well. 
! When I have told my father of our love, for cost what it 
will, I must tell him, Frederic; he may be angry for a 
while, but his affection for me will outweigh his anger, 
"and all will be well at last. Oh ,don’tbe angry, Frede- 


| 
! 


} 
1 
i! 





“Frederic,” cried she, pale as ashes, but in a firm || ric!” 


voice ; fora thought of the renewed degradation she was i 


Frederic’s happiness was centred in the being who 


heaping upon herself by every fresh evasion and deceit, | rested on his bosom, and looked into his face with an 
and the memory of her innocence and happiness, flashed ||eye beaming with tender anxiety, and kissing her in 


upon her, and inspired the sudden resolve to be herself 
again—to purify conscience, though the effort were the 
deprivation of every earthly hope—* from the moment 
that I consented to conceal our love from my father, | 
I have been, oh, so miserable! I have not been 
happy even with you; for the thought of my injured 


‘return, he assumed a brighter expression, and changed 
the painful subject. He summoned up all those graces 
of body and mind during the remainder of their inter- 
view, which he had employed so successfully in win- 
ning her heart, and rivetted the more firmly the bond 
that linked them together. But there was a purpose in 





father, who never deserved of me that I should make 
him a stranger to my feelings and purposes, would come | 
between us—yes, between us, even when our hearts were | 
most knit, and make your kiss anguish, and your em- 
brace a pang. But thus far I have not sinned—no—no, 
I have not sinned. I have but stood upon the thres- 
hold. I cannot deceive, Frederic; I cannot lie. Nor 


would you have me, did I think you would—did I think 
you would encourage me in it, or be guilty of it yourself, 
I might die, Frederic, but I would never see you more!” 

“Bat have you said what you would say, Isabelle,” 








this display ; for he remembered her expression 
that she must inform her father, and when he saw her 

eyes swimming with tears of fond emotion, and her 

cheek crimsoned, he reverted again to her father, and 
successfully combatted her resolution, and when they 
parted, it was after he had extorted from her trusting 
heart a renewed pledge of secrecy. 

But could his love for her induce him to smother his 
|anger against her father? It was impossible. It had 
been easier for him to rend with unaided hands the 

solid rock—to stifle even his love for Isabelle, burning , 
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engrossing as it was, than to forget an injury—to tram- | his nobility in his courage as an officer, and the elevation 
mel a sense of wrong from brooding and brooding in | of his character and talents.”’ 

his mind, assuming even a blacker hue, until it should Isabelle’s quickened ear caught every syllable of this 
become clothed in new habiliments, and league itself conversation, and she listened intently with retained 
with a steady, ever-living, ever-growing purpose of re- | breath, that not a word might escape her. 

venge. And in nothing could he have been wounded || The father’s face assumed somewhat of a sneer, but 
more keenly, than in regard to his birth. His shame | politeness restrained him from any reply that would ex- 
at his lowly origin was as poignant, as the pride of | hibit his feelings, since Colonel Elthorpe had declared 
Count Rebierra was arrogant; and to point at it with Howard to be a friend; and there was a pause—most 
the finger of scorn, as the Count had done, was with red | disagreeable to both Elthorpe and Isabelle, for the 
hot pincers, to tear, piecemeal, his naked flesh. That | former could not but suffer in the near presence of one 
alone was the bar between him and his passport to noble | so ioved, yet never to be his: and the latter was con- 
intercourse; and so often as it was rescued from obli- | scious of the feelings that were active in Elthorpe’s mind. 
vion, so often he felt himself hurled backward into the Anxious to break it, Isabelle was abont to throw out a 


The bitterness of his feelings | slight remark when the attention of all was attracted by 


abyss of degradation. 
loud outcries and confusion beneath the windows, where 


was rendered the more severe by the restraint he was 
compelled to exercise over himself; and the struggle the carriages were drawn up to receive the retiring 
between his desires and his continued exile from Isa- company. There were oaths and menaces and exe- 
belle, the result of her father’s contempt, harshly forced | crations. The gentlemen rushed to the windows in 
upon him continued reflection upon its cause, and made | curiosity, and the ladies stood in breathless and pale 
rougher and rougher the current of passion, that foamed | anxiety. It happened that Count Rebierra and Howard 
and fretted within its bounds, only watching occasion to | had sought the same balcony, directly above the scene 
That | of action, and were unconsciously brought into actual 
occasion soon—alas for Isabelle! too soon occurred. | ‘contact, as they leaned over the iron railing to ascertain 

The Countess Fordyce gave a splendid ball; at which | what had given the rude alarm. The light from the 
all our dramatis persone were present. Isabelle never _ lamps of the coaches and the flambeaux of the link-boys, 
looked solovely. She was not bright and light hearted, watching an opportunity for employment, rendered the 
as she had been, but the exquisite taste displayed in her darkness palpable as noonday; and Howard immedi- 
attire, and the sweet gentleness of her features, albeit, a | ately descried his servant, Mathew Leggetson, in the 
shade of melancholy rested on her cheek, redéémed the | midst of a furious combat, with the blood streaming 
lack of buoyancy. Her lover, too, in manly beauty and ||from his nostrils, while he was inflicting fearful and 
proportions, stood alone in the assemblage; and the dangerous blows upon an adversary. Some of the by- 
look that she dared now and then to steal at him as she | standing servants and coachmen were earnest in efforts 
leaned on her father’s arm, called a blush of pride into | to quell the disturbance; but these efforts were render- 


burst through them, and lay all around in waste. 


her cheek, that her’s was the sympathy of such a one. 
But it was a night of mental gloom to Howard. When 
he passed near the side of Isabelle, awaiting from her 


the signal how to govern his conduct in regard to her, 
her sedulous avoidance of a recognition was a painful | 


warning that as yet her haughty father had abated none 
of his opposition, and that, though side by side, they | 
must seem like careless strangers. Master as he was 
of himself, he could scarce exercise his self-control, and | 
only by fixing his teeth firmly together, and retiring from || 


the sight of the authors of his excitement could he | 


summon enough of calmness to mingle in the mirth 


around him. 
“Colonel,” said Count Rebierra, as Elthorpe ap- | 


proached, and greeted Isabelle with a trembling lip and | 
saddened brow, “ you have of late been remiss in your || 


claims upon our hospitality. Are we to lose you as a 
visitor altogether ?” 

“Count,” answered Elthorpe in confusion, “I thank 
you. Indeed I have been, I confess, a recreant; but 
engrossing cares—duties with my friend—” 

“ Friend 2?” echoed the Count inquiringly. 

“Captain Howard—my other half—a comparative 
stranger in town, to whom I devote much of my lei- 


“ Howard—of what family ?” inquired the Count. 


“None, none. He does not boner of birth; but finds || 


21 


ed nugatory by the counteraction of others, who, with 
| the brutal inhumanity which is a characteristic of many 
|| of the Jower classes in England, are never better pleased 
than when they can witness two of God’s creatures mu- 
tilating in each other the image of God. At the same 
|moment that Noward discovered his servant to be no 
insignificant part and parcel of the tumult, Count Re- 
ibierra’ s eye fell upon the wounded visage of his coach- 
man, Pedro Montenegro, who was the recipient of Ma- 
_thew’s blows, each one of which, as they fell, extorted a 
shriek or rather a yell from Pedro ; not however inspir- 





ing fear, but nerving him anew to the contest, in which, 
from his insignificant proportions in comparison with 
|| Mathew’s scraggy monstrosity, he was sadly at a dis- 
advantage. 

“Mathew, Mathew!” cried Howard at the top of 
his voice. 

And simultaneously the Count shouted, “ Pedro, Pe- 
dro Montenegro!” 

When Mathew and Pedro heard the voices of their 
masters, they desisted, and turned their faces upward, 
eager to exculpate themselves, and criminate each other. 
But as in the matter of the fight, so in the present in- 
stance, Mathew was greatly favored by his superiority 
of size; for his ungainly frame towered far above that 
of kis foe, and his ugly features were displayed so fully 
as to cast those of Pedro quite into the shade. Ar 
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might have been expected, both began to speak at once, | 


Mathew in a gruff Lass of mingled Scotch and English, 
Pedro in a squeaking treble, his English being equally, 
spiced with his native tongue. Mathew jerked out his | 
words upon a single key, while Pedro ran, ad libitum, | 
up and down the entire gamut; creating in their ex-| 
planation a discordant confusion scarcely surpassed by 
that of their quarrel, and rendering it utterly impossible 
to distinguish a syllable of all they were so expeditiously 
uttering. Their masters could not by every gesticula- 
tion and command, procure a moment’s silence; until 
finally, Mathew, enraged anew at his adversary’s per- 
tinacity, fell upon him again with redoubled vigor, and 
the tumult was more stunning than before. 

By this time seyeral of the police had arrived ; who, | 
with the servants of the family, rushed forward to put 
an effectual stop to farther discord by securing the com- 


batants: a step demanded by humanity as well as to 


restore the peace; for Pedro was now exhausted and 
almost lifeless at Mathew’s feet; who, boiling with | 
rage, did not relax the blows he had been bestowing, 
upon him. But it was to be no easy task to master the | 
fiend-like Mathew. The first policeman who laid hands | 
upon him, he levelled at once with the earth, and the | 
second and the third,—and finally, when a posse ap- 
proached together, he seized the inanimate Pedro, and 
sprang to an angle of the wall, indomitable against 
whatever odds. Expostulation could not soothe him; 
an officer who advanced before his fellows, was assault- 
ed with undiminished violence ; and when the enraged 
police levelled at him their staves, he grasped Pedro 
tightly by the arms, and elevating him above his head, 


whenever a blow was aimed, it descended on the unpro-| 


tected cranium of the Spaniard. Mathew’s eye flashed 
fire, and his giant strength seemed undiminished and 
undiminishing. He could not be caught unawares; the 
movement of an arm to lift a weapon,—and Pedro was 
jerked up to receive it. At length, through fear of in- 


flicting death upon the innocent Spaniard, the police, 


were brought to a total stand ; at a loss what course to 


pursue. 
CHAPTER VII. 


When Count Rebierra witnessed Mathew’s second at- 
tack upon his servant, his rage was indescribable; and 
in the same feeling which prompted his pride of rank, 
he conceived his own honor to be compromised by an 





injury to his dependant; especially, when inflicted as | 
now, by the underling of a commoner. Since then, | 
Howard was at his elbow, he turned fiercely round, | 
with a violent demand what the insult meant, coupled | 
with sundry anathematizing exclamations, that would | 
have aroused the anger of a stranger, but especially ex- 
cited Howard, entertaining previous enmity, as he did, 
towards the Count. He replied, therefore, in that deeply 
calm manner, which he ever employed when most en- 
raged, and which is immeasurably provoking to one of 
ardent temperament, from the superiority of self-com- 
mand which it seems to manifest. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the combustibility of Count Rebierra. He kindled 
into the fiercest flame at the slightest touch; and his 








wildness—the very insanity of madness—at being thus 
confronted, and his language returned in kind by one 
despicable for meanness of birth, burst forth in loud and 
vehement abuse, attracting the instant attention of all 
within its hearing. Howard stood with folded arms 
during the whirlwind cf his passion, regarding him with 
asneerof apparentcontempt. The superficial observer 
would have thought when he looked upon the two, that 
Howard was the noble—as towering in heart as in sta- 
tion; contemplating in mute pity, the fury of some de- 
spised and worthless wretch. But a keener analysis of 
his features, would have detected a quick tremble of 
his curled lips, and a deadly paleness, almost lividness 


| of countenance, that on the cheek and brow of an unin- 


jured man, denote one of but two states of mind; para- 
lyzed fear, or the extremity of smothered rage; and 
Howard did not fear any thing upon the earth. He 
could have treated the Count’s ebullition in nu manner 
that would have driven him more instantaneously to 
frenzy. He had as yet, heaped upon Howard only gene- 
ral insult, forgetting to advert to his lowliness of birth. 
But now, when his outcry had drawn away attention 
from the original promoters of the tumult—when the 
coachmen, servants, and police, below, had turned their 
faces to the balcony in eager curiosity, and many gen- 
tlemen had crowded into it, beside the two, and throng- 
ed the near windows, he hurled at Howard, in the 
silence, an expression of the deepest contempt, coupled 
with epithets of ‘‘ low-born dog,” “‘ minion,”’ “ upstart,” 

slave @@fiat in his elevated and fiery tones, communi- 
cated to high and low, the tale of his adversary’s dis- 


grace. Howard shook in every limb. For a moment, 


he could not speak. He tried to smile, but the effort 
was dreadful; and those rows of white teeth were so 
displayed between blanching lips, that the nearest to 
him shrank back in involuntary dismay. At length he 
slowly approached the Count, and said in a low and 
husky voice, as if willing to save himself farther insult, 
“Look below you! We are laughed at. No more, 
no more! I will communicate with you hereafter ;’""— 
and without waiting for a reply, he passed through the 
window into the adjoining parlor, and paused not until 
he had crossed with as careless an air as he was able to 
assume, to the extremity of the suite of apartments, 
that he might not be followed by the frantic Count, 
should he attempt to contipue the altercation. Mathew 
had, by this time, surrendered, or had been forced with 
Pedro into custody, to await the morrow’s investigation 
before the proper tribunals; and soon the company, 
whom the successive fracas had dispersed in various 
quarters, far or near, as curiosity or alarm prevailed, re- 
mingled in the amusement that had called them togeth- 
er. Howard was first accosted, where he stood to re- 
gain composure, partially sheltering himself from ob- 
servation, behind a tall candelabra, by Lady Fordyce, 
who expressed such regrets as would be naturally called 
forth from the mistress of the mansion, that two guests 
so esteemed, should have been excited to such ani- 
mosity; and hoped that no after and more serious con- 
sequences would result. The Countess then took his 
arm, as if to saunter with him here and there, in kind 
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consideration ; but while she was conversing in an un- | 
interrdipted flow, she led the way, as though uncon 
scious of her course, into a side apartment, where How- | 
atd’s eye fell upon the form of Estelle, extended upon | 
a sofa, while hergnother was bathing her brow with re- 
storative waters. Howard paused at the sight, and | 
Lady Fordyce necessarily, also, arrested her steps; but 
as though ignorant of the occasion of his delay, she con-. 
tinued to rattle on, with her back towards the group 
within. Estelle’s languid eye fell on Howard, and with 
a revulsion that called the retreating blood back to her 
face, with a suddenness that flushed it to crimson, she 
half arose; but gasped, and fell again upon the sofa, 

pale and insensible. Howard sprang to assist her | 
mother in restoring her. He admitted more air, and | 

fanned her face; while Lady Fordyce, with an excla-| 
mation of surprise, joined her efforts to theirs. But, 
the same manceuvering which had induced her, cruel 
as it was, to conduct Howard to the spot where she | 
knew that Estelle was suffering from the severe effects | 
of her agitation at the dispute between Howard and | 

Count Rebierra, and to which she had conducted her, | 

half fainting, in preference to a chamber, that Howard | 
might, by some chicanery, be attracted thither to wit-| 
ness her misery on his account, made her thoughtful | 
now to employ his aid in the manner most calculated to 
engage his warmest sympathioogae whem Estelle, | 
with long drawn sighs, opened . * thvher 

head was supported by Howard's arm a: 

objects that met her gaze, were his brilli 

upon her own. Sv soon as she obtained se 
strength to sit upright, with various excuses, Lady 

Flemming and the Countess soon left them together. | 
Poor Estelle was the first to break silence, with a con- | 
fused remark upon his late dispute with her uncle, and 
his own escape from injury, which, as it had been the | 

occasion of her discomposure, was now naturally up| 
permost in her mind. Howard regarded her for the | 
first time, with a sentiment akin to remorse for that at-| 
tention which had so fatally misled her. He could not | 
but know that love and anxiety for him, had robbed her | 
of sense, when she heard that he was one of the dispu-| 
tants. Every look, every gesture betrayed her heart. | 
At the same time he was conscious that her mother and | 

sister had taken advantage of her state, to induce a 
tete-a-tete, that might result under the feelings with | 
which they presumed that he regarded Estelle, al- 

though they often confessed to each other, that his con- | 
duct to her was rather equivocal, and under the cer- 
tainty that Estelle had poured out her affections upon 
him in a gushing stream, in some definite demonstra- 
tions. This consciousness increased the sentiment domi- 
nant within him; mingling it with pity for the poor and 
lovely and innocent girl, the victim of arts in which he 
had assisted to accomplish their desolating purpose. He 
therefore took her hand, and spoke to her with more of 
gentleness and sympathy, than was usual to him. 
But this pitying remorse was but momentary; and as it 
subsided, came like fire, the thought of Isabelle—of 
her connection with the consequences of his quarrel with 








her father—of the gulf yawning between them—end, | 
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with all, a vivid remembrance of the scene he had passed 
through so lately—of the scoffs and contempt of the 
| Count, and the countenances of the hundred bystanders, 
catching every syllable, and indellibly recording, with 
the pen of scandal, his lasting degradation. He gnash- 
ed his teeth—resolved at the same moment and in the 
same thought, to seek out both Elthorpe and Isabelle, 
to desire the one to meet him early in the morning, and 
to speak, he knew not what, with the other. He sud- 
denly relinquished Estelle’s hand, that he had heen hold- 


|ing—said a few words in a scarcely distinguishable 


voice, in excuse for his abrupt departure, and left the 
apartment. As he threaded his way through the crowd- 
ed rooms, he fancied that every face wore an expres- 
sion of jeering scorn, and that he was never so much 
the object of the gaze of all. Quickening his pace un- 
der the goading influence of such a fancy, he stole along, 
glancing around for the objects of his search. He soon 
discovered Elthorpe, busied in such polite attentions to 
several fair dames, as would render it improper to de- 
tach him from them. Silently approaching him, there- 
fore, he whispered in his ear an appointment to meet 
him at his lodgings on the following morning, and 
continued on. He trembled lest the Count had de- 
parted with Isabelle, and that her first impressions of 
the quarrel would be caught from him; but was relieved 
by the sight of the Count in the midst of a dance. He 
might have reflected, that Count Rebierra would never 
confess, by a sudden departure, that a conflict with a 
commoner had power to ruffle his composure beyond 
the passing moment. But where was Isabelle? How- 
ard's eager eye could not detect her here nor there. 
He coursed twice among the throng; he peered in 
every corner; and sought out a small and empty room 
to give vent to his disappointment, when a soft hand 
grasped his own, and Isabelle, who had hid her sor- 
rows there, drew him to a seat, threw herself on his 
bosom and burst into a flood of tears. Howard, fear- 
ful of intrusion, gently disengaged her, and closed the 
door; then returning to her side, he did not make 
any effort to interrupt her grief, or restrain the current 
of her tears; and several minutes passed before a word 
was spoken; then Howard kissed her cheek and spoke 
her name. Her sobs were for an instant more vivlent, 
and then, pausing, by an exertion, she faintly articulated, 

“Frederic, Frederic, it is my father! It is my 
father!” 

“He forced the dispute upon me, Isabelle ; he main- 
tained it almost alone; he has insulted me as no man 
but he could have done, and drawn a breath beyond ” 

The peculiar tone in which this was spoken, caused 
Isabelle to lift her head, and gaze earnestly into his 
face. That trembling lip told its agonizing tale; and 
Isabelle gasped, and grasping his hand, oaid, i in a fear- 
fully anxious inquiry, 

“It will go no farther—you will n 
mean—F rederic, Frederic, will it stop here?” 

Howard, as we have said, loved Isabelle, with the 
intensest affection. She was so opposite to himself, 
that it was delightful to him, in the outset, to trace 
comparisons ; and then he admired—then loved devo- 
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tedly. She had obtained a peculiar influence over him. 
She was all innocence ; the current of his character was | 
polluted to its source. She was single-minded as a lit- 
tle child; he was all secrecy, cunning and duplicity. 
She, w.th an enlarged benevolence, sympathized in 


every woe of every human being, and nourished broad | 


love to the whole human family; shrouding the faults 
of her neighbor, and dwelling upon the virtues. He, 
with contracted benevolence, extracted the evil rather 
than the good, and was slow to attribute virtue, or ren- 
der praise. She forgot injuries as soon as committed. 
He planted them in a hot-house of passion, and nour- 
ished them into a rapid growth to bear the fruits of re- 
venge. She was pure for purity’s sake; he could com- 
mit any thing for his own advantage, and was good or 
seemed good only from dictates of policy. She bowed 
in adoration of a great and overruling Providence, trust- 
ed in the truths of Revelation, and acknowledged her 
unceasing dependance and accountability; he scoffed 
at Revelation, had debased his faculties to decry its 


holy instructions, silently professed the creed of the In- || 


fidel, blasphemed and abjured the God of Revelation, 
acknowledging none save Reason or desire. How, 
then, do you ask, could he be so attracted by Isabelle, 
so diametrically opposite to himself? It is not so un- 
natural a result as you may at first imagine. Experi- 
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he knew not what to reply to her. He had never dared 

to make any assertion to her, which he might be 

‘prompted afterwards to nullify in action; for he feared 

the first recoil of a mind like her’s, at the detection of 

deceit. Resolving not to commit himself, he replied, 

_ “The company are evidently dispersing. Your 
father will seek you, and must not discover you with 
me. To-morrow I will make known to you every pur- 
pose. Be composed; be calm. I will do nothing, 
whatever, without first communicating with you.” 

“ Kind Frederic, dear Frederic! now I will be calm, 
and try to be happy. Indeed, my father must not see 
me with you! Oh, go, go, Frederic! How your good- 


| ness makes me love you!” 
| He kissed her, relieved at his escape, and hurried 


away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Colonel Elthorpe knocked for admittance at the 
apartments of his friend, at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning; before the fashionable denizens of the 
“West End” had half refreshed exhausted nature by 
sleep; before many of them, it may be, had betaken 

themselves, from protracted dissipation, to their beds. 
He found him peeing his parlor with uneasy steps, with 
disordered dress and neglected toilet, and was greeted 












with the warmest welcome. 

ence teaches us that love scorns all rule, and can be | “T have wd i you, Elthorpe, my dear fellow; 
measured by no standard. The wise are often attracted {I hagim’t seena bed to-night. Sleep—how could I 
by some undefinable and magical inconsistency, to link | tle down, and let’s to business. Have you 
themselves to the simple; and the evil to the good. | brea ? Not Then what will you have after 
Still more than this, there is often a mysterious some- | your walk? I must be my own Mercury, for my Apol- 
thing in the evil, that draws to them the warmest affec- \ lo, Mathew, is yet in durance vile, from which, by the 
tions of the good; such affections as no time can shake, 1 bye, I must remember to release him. So, then, are 
no crime in its objects, divert; yes, the devoted wife | you ready for grave consultation? You know, of course, 
has been known to sit, with unshaken constancy and | qj) that passed last evening. You know that the Count 
trust, by the side of her husband, when he has been! joaded me with insult; and in the faces and ears of a 
standing at the bar of justice, a callous and abhorrent | ganing crowd, taunted me with my birth, and flung my 
murderer. Wonder not, then, that Howard so deeply | origin, with ah, into my teeth. Now, what's to be 
loved Isabelle; or if you wonder, let it be wonder at the || done ?” ; 
strangeness of such truth. Nor let the thought pass|| « What would you do, Howard ?” 
through your heart that it is improbable that so de-|| « Do—had I my will, I would drain his heart's blood! 
praved a being could entertain love in any measure. | Don’t start ! I would, I would! Do!—why, get revenge, 
You judge wrongfully of human nature. Your detesta- ‘revenge! But "— 
tion of vice has misled you, We are too apt, when we!) ie paused, even in his frenzy; for of all men, E)- 
hear of hardened villany, to picture to ourselves in its ! thorpe was the last to know of the restraining motive— 
author, a creature with God's image indeed, but a mon- | his love to Isabelle. 
ster within; lacking every sense, every sentiment and | « Then if you will fight him, you must seek another 
every passion that does not debase and degrade. We | friend, Howard, to arrange for it. You know my views 
deceive ourselves. The affections have not the remo- | of duelling ; and I will not be a partner in that fashiona- 
test connection with tendencies to vice. The vilest | ble system of murdering.” 
murderer may love with as pure and disinterested « love | “Yes—yes; I rememember your last homily. Let 
as that of an angel in glory. || me see. He who goes out to fight a duel, is a coward, 

His love, then, would be pained by the suffering of its || a murderer, and a suicide. A coward, because it is the 
object; and it was therefore that Howard, so strong: | highest courage and the noblest, to obey the commands 
hearted to ull else, the treacherous friend, and in by gone || of Heaven, rather to act through fear of the sneers of 
days, when he was linked to another being by stronger men. A murderer, because the duellist deliberately, 
bonds than yet bound him to Isabelle, a being, reer and in cold blood, seeks the life of his fellow; and in 
and less cultivated and refined than she, but with a soul | suicide, because he voluntarily places himself in a po- 
as pure, the fiend-like trampler on holiest ties and ho- | sition to rush unbidden into the presence of his Maker. 
liest trust and affection, was partially unnerved and || And if he escape, uninjuring and uninjured, he is still 
poftened by whatever appertained to Isabelle ; and now || in heart, a murderer and suicide. Ha! ha! So ran 
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the homily. I’ve a capital memory! But you'll not! 
hold to this lackadaisical creed now—you’ll not refuse 
your aid to me, when the insult upon me has been so 
flagrant, that many would excuse the deed, did I plunge 
the assassin’s dagger into his breast at midnight?” 
“No insult can be warranty for sin, Howard, how 
great soever it be. Iam firm. Let me petition, how- 
ever, to act as your friend ina different relation ; let me 


endeavor to reconcile you. I will seek the Count, 


and oo 

“Never! never!” cried Howard, striking his clench- 
ed fist upon the table. Petition for reconciliation! 
Why, Elthorpe, did I consent to it—were we brought 
together—and he should hold out his hand to me— 
should beg for pardon on his knees—by Heaven and 
earth, so fierce is the fire within me, ! should clutch 
him by the throat, and strangle him in the grasp! 
Blood, blood, Elthorpe! I crave blood!” 

“You are beside yourself! I never witnessed such | 
an exhibition in you before. I beg of you to calm your- 
self. You excite, 1 know not what sensation within | 
me. I am pained for you!” | 
Howard had maintained his hold upon the friendship | 
by the same wariness and concealment of | 
which he had practised upon Isa- | 


of Elthorpe, 
his natural character, 
belle. For the first time, indeed, he was now display- 
ing himself. Elthorpe’s words and shrinking gesture, || 
recalled him to himself, and made him bite his lip in | 
vexation at his forgetfulness. He hastened to remove | 
the impression he had made. 

“ But remember, my dear fellow, the extremity of the | 
provocation. And then, again, I feel that it will re- 
lieve me to rant a little. Ibut use these foaming words 
as a safety valve, to let off the pressure of my anger. 1 





subtlety. 
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same instrument; and was convinced of his ability— 
from his superiority, to play with the Count like a 
child. He pledged his honor to Elthorpe, if he would 
thus assist him, on no account to even thrust at the 
Count, but to satisfy honor and the demand of the 
world, by this exhibition of his courage. At the same 
time, Howard determined to write privately to Isabelle, 
making her the same pledge, and representing the 
whole to be a shadowy device, to avoid the imputation 
of tamely suffering disgrace, without the intention of in- 
jury. The challenge was accordingly prepared in due 
form and substance; of which Elthorpe took the charge. 
The note to Isabelle required more deliberation and 
Howard exercised his profoundest abilities 
in its composition; its tenor corresponding with the 
outline above. When completed, it was dispatched by 
the now liberated Mathew, at an hour previous to that 
mutually agreed upon for Elthorpe to execute his mis- 
sion to the Count. 

Let us turn to the Count and Isabelle. The latter 
had earnestly striven to fulfil her promise to her lover, 
but she could not be calm, she conld not be happy. She 
relied indeed, with perfect trust on his declaration that 
nothing should be done until she had been consulted. 
But fear stole into her bosom, though she struggled to 


'shut it out; and as she unrobed herself in the solitude 


of her chamber, she often paused with a shudder, and 
throwing herself into a chair, sat with hands clasped 
closely upon her bosom, her foot tilting in agitation, 
and her pvor heart trembling with gloomy yet undefina- 
ble foreboding. Nothing was to happen until she had 
been consulted. But then, something must happen— 
something! Imagination ran wildly abroad, and lifted 
up to her gaze, from its infinite store-house, picture after 





It will ease me. It has already. I hate to keep my | picture, terrible and dismaying; each surpassing in its 
feelings smothered within me! they harrass me cruel- 1 fearful delineations and deadly coloring, that which had 
ly. Don’t misunderstand me, my dear fellow! But | preceded. When these hideous shadows had done 


really, I can’t forgive—I can’t submit to a tame recon- their work, and extorted from their pallid victim a 


ciliation.” } shriek of horror, the spell would break ; and she would 


“« Let us consider, then” — 

“« What is more,” continued Howard, in the subdued i 
strain he had so suddenly assumed, noticing that it had 
the desired effect upon Elthorpe, ‘‘ any advances on my | 
side, of such a nature, would but sink me the deeper in 
shame. No, no; nothing of this! Something must be | 
done—promptly, decisively, for honor’s sake.” | 

Various suggestions were made by Elthorpe, none of | 
which Howard was in a mood to receive. He could | 
not coincide in any one, as being a sufficient recompense 
to wounded honor; a quietus to shame. He panted ] 
for the “ultima ratio.” But the calmer reflection 
which had been forced upon him by Elthorpe, suggested 
to him the impracticability of pursuing the quarrel to the 
Count’s injury ifhe would retain the favor of Isabelle. The 
two were utterly incompatible. At length he devised a | 
scheme, by which he hoped to satisfy both revenge and | 
love; to which Elthorpe was with extreme reluctance, 
induced to consent. Elthorpe was to convey a formal | 
challenge to the Count, who, from his known skill as ” 
swordsman, would, doubtless, selectthat weapon ; while 


| 


again rise, and with trembling steps, proceed with her 
painful toilet. It was at last completed; but before 


she sought her bed, she threw herself upon her knees, 
and poured out her overflowing soul in prayer; prayer 


for counsel, direction, and, prayer for her beloved father; 


and prayer, deeper, far deeper and intenser prayer for 


| that being, who had come in to share with that father 


the treasure of her love. She arose, as the trusting be- 
liever ever arises from lifting up his spirit to its maker; 
calmer and more confident and hopeful; but yet she 
slept not. While Howard through that livelong night 
was keeping his lonely vigil, his heavy and irregular 
tread never ceasing to resound on the floor that shook 
beneath it, from the moment that he entered it after 
reaching home, until Culonel Elthorpe broke the 
stillness of his musings, in the broad sunlight—she was 
keeping her desolate companionship, longing for the 
pmorning. Itcame at last; and when she descended 
to breakfast, full of anxious anticipation of the event 
that the day was to disclose, she had no sooner greeted 
her father, than a letter in those well known characters, 





Howard had found no rival to his own skill, with the | 


was put into her hand. Hastily concealing it in her 
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bosom, she performed the honors of the table, scarce 
conscious of what she was doing; and was no sooner 
relieved from duty, than she hastened to her chamber 
and broke the seal. She paused even then to press her 
hands upon her heart to subdue its throbbing; but at 
length her head was lifted up, her arm fell nerveless by 
her side; and as she sat with her eyes fixed in a long 
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| “ Proceed, Count,’ answered Elthorpe, when the 
Count had ceased speaking. “As silence would be 
|more than equivocal, I will listen to you in calmness, 
_ but must reserve the privilege to judge in what light it 
|| may be proper to view what you may communicate.” 

“Well, I will proceed on those terms, for I am un- 


willing to deceive, and equally so to have my actions 





unmeaning gaze, the letter fell unheeded from her un-| misinterpreted. In a word, I cannot consider Captain 
clasping fingers upon the floor, for its contents had been | Howard entitled to the satisfaction he demands.” 


perused. 

A knock at the street door suddenly aroused her from 
her trance, and as though she had been one doomed to 
the felon’s death, and that knock was the fatal signal, 
her face turned to ashy paleness as the sound struck upon 
her soul; for Howard's letter had warned her that El- 
thorpe was soon to be expected. During his conference 
with her father, which lasted several hours, she did not 
leave her chamber, scarcely her seat ; and the agony of 
suspense in that period, was a sore trial to endure. 





| “You will assign a definite reason, sir?” 


| “Certainly. The meanness of his origin deprives 
him of the privileges of a gentleman.” 

| Elthorpe was a man of sterling courage, and nice per- 
ception of right; jealous, too, of honor. But he was 
‘cast ina different mould from the most of men. He 


| possessed that true and noble courage to despise the 


fiat of custom and the sneers of the world, when com- 
|pliance would inflict a wound on conscience, or judg- 
|ment. Nineteen out of twenty of the fashionable world 


But at last, the door of her father’s study opened—foot- in which he moved would have replied to the Count’s 


falls were heard through the entries—the street-door 
swung on its hinges, and the visitor departed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It has been related that Colonel Elthorpe’s conference 
with the Count continued for several hours; a longer 
interview than might be deemed necessary for the ac- 
complishment of their business. But a difficulty, the 
fruit of those very prejudices which had given birth to 
the insults of the evening before, had not suggested it- 
self to the thought of either Elthorpe or Howard. 
When, therefore, the civilities of reception had passed 
between Elthorpe and the Count, and the former, after 
making due explanations, advanced his hand with How- 
ard’s note, he was struck with wonder that the Count 
drew back, and stood mutely regarding him and the 


note, while his face expressed a conflict of feelings. 


The Count was involved in a dilemma. He had not an- 


ticipated a challenge, for he had not supposed it possi- 
ble, that one without cas/e, would so greatly presume; 
and his rage was proportionate to his estimate of the 
magnitude of the offence. But the bearer of the des- 
pived communication was in every point entitled to 
respectful consideration; and it might reasonably be 
expected, that an exhibition of anger, or any symptom 
of scorn of his message, would be treated as an offence 
to himself. He remained in his awkward position for 
several minutes, in painful confusion. Elthorpe finally 


lowered his hand and exclaimed, 

“ May I ask an explanation, Count, of this very inex- 
plicable bearing? I should regret to misunderstand 
you, sir.” 

“ We will not misunderstand each other, Colonel— 
no—we will not misunderstand each other! Pray sit 
down. Captain Howard is your friend; and by the 
code of honor, any disparagement of him, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which we all stand in relation 
to each other, you will have licence to apply to yourself. 
Now since we are alone together, let us waive this em- 
barassing circumstance; or else we must misunder- 


abrupt declaration in language of defiance; aping, per- 
| haps, the indignation they did not feel; especially, if of 
his own profession, which prides itself to distinguish 
with scrupulous nicety the lights and shades of honor. 
But Elthorpe, while he felt, at the same time reason- 
ed; and was willing to enter without passion, into such 
‘explanations with the Count, as might convince him of 
the unjustifiable extent to which he carried his preju- 
dices in the present instance. Elthorpe, secure in 
Howard’s superiority as a swordsman, and his pledge 
to inflict no injury on the Count, was at this time, anxi- 
ous in a degree, that the meeting should take place ; 
for he could not discover in any other alternative a 
closure of the difficulty. He discussed the matter 
eure with the Count, composedly and at length ; 
‘exposing the little probability, that, since Howard had 
been adopted into elevated society by those whose 
lown standing was unquestionable; since the fracas be- 
! tween them occurred at the residence of a noble, where 
both were on the same footing as guests; and since 
Howard had won much renown and consideration for 
his military prowess, and enjoyed an honorable com- 
mission in the army; would the world give the Count 
| eredit for truth, in the assignment of the reason he had 
already given as the bar to a meeting with his adver- 
| sary ; for, of course, it was to be expected, should he 
! continue to refuse on this ground, that Howard, in de- 
| fence of his own honor, would make known the steps he 
had taken to satisfy the injury to it, and the occasion of 
‘failure. The conclusion was, that the Count chose the 
‘least of two evils; and decided to consult with some 
| friend, who would call on Colonel Elthorpe in the course 
of the day, and settle preliminaries ; and with this, El- 
thorpe took his leave. 

Isabelle was, during the day, like one more dead than 
alive. She would have given worlds to know what an- 
es her father had made to the challenge; but she 
dared not ask. She scarcely saw her father. He 
seemed to her to avoid her presence; for he omitted 
cat acts of kindness to her, that had become settled 




















stand each other. My mouth must be shut.” 


| habits. The Count did, indeed, avoid her. He could 
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not bear to look upon her. He remained alone in the || 
library, in that agony of spirit, which every one, bound { 
to earth by ties of love—who has those around him who | 
cling to him for protection and guidance—who, yet | 
more, is not reckless of the shadowy ‘uture, and trem- ] 
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succeed in preventing injury to himself. He watched 
every motion with trembling interest. Fora time the 
combatants exchanged guarded thrusts, playing warily 
with each other, to estimate their relative skill and pe- 
culiar action, before they should engage with earnest 


bles at the thought of eternity, must feel when he is, effort. But soon the Count’s eyes were lightened to 


about to stake life upon desperate chances. Isabelle | 
hoped that he might seek her; might make her his con- | 
fidant, and derive consolation from her love, as she had | 
ever—save, alas, in one single instance!—received it 
from his. She remained all day in her chamber, and | 
often heard the ushering in and departure of strangers; 
but her fond anticipations that he would send for her to. 
him, or come himself to her, were disappointed. His 
footstep did not sound upon the stair, his gentle tap | 
was not heard upon the door. Moreover, he excused | 
himself from dinner, and it was served to him in the li- | 
brary. It trembled upon Isabelle’s tongue to question | 
the servants who waited on him, what he said, how he 
looked, what he was doing; and whether he had not} 
asked for her. But she checked herself, unwilling to'! 
excite suspicion in the household, that any unusual | 
event was occurring. In this dreadful suspense the 
long evening passed away, and she retired to reet. The 
sleeplessness of the preceding night, and the stupor in- | 
duced by long indulgence in grief and excitement, 
weighed heavy on her eyelids, and wrapt her in uneasy 
slumber; and in that slumber she dreamed that the 
door softly opened ; that her father entered and stood | 
over her; that tears, scalding tears fell fast and thick | 
upon her face, and that then he stooped and kissed her. | 
She awoke—it was not a dream! Those tear-drops 
were on her face—her door closed with an audible 
sound! “ Father, Father!’ she eried in supplicating 
tones—but he did not come back ! 





CHAPTER X. 


The duel was to take place at six o’clock, ina retired 
corner of Hyde Park. Howard and Elthorpe first ar- 
rived, and soon after, the Count joined them, with Sir 
Edward French his second, and asurgeon. The Count 
returned the civilities that Elthorpe extended to him, 
but frowned haughtily upon Howard, seeming ill at ease 
in his presence, and soon requested the seconds to) 
hasten their preparations. Swords, as had been ex-| 
pected, had been selected by the Count as their wea-| 
pons; and no cause of delay occurring, their ewords | 
were soon crossed. But Elthorpe previously took | 
Howard by the arm, and drawing him aside, whis- 
pered,— 

“‘ Howard, remember you are solemnly pledged to a 
definite course of conduct. I have your word before 
Heaven! On that ground alone, I came.” 

“I will redeem my pledge,” answered Howard care- 
lessly ; “ have no fear. He is safe.” 

It was immediately apparent from the positions of 
the combatants, that they were practised with the wea- 
pon they handled. Elthorpe was led to doubt whether 
the Count’s skill would not nullify Howard’s intentions, 
and render it absolutely necessary for him in self-de- 











fence, to act offensively ; perhaps, indeed, he might not 


fiery intensity; and his vigorous thrusts warned How- 
ard that it was time to exert his prowess. Elthorpe 
was shortly relieved from all apprehension. Howard 
fought from this time, entirely on the defensive; and 
although he often purposely exposed and left himself 
fearfully open, he successfully parried every thrust. 
The Count perceived his adversary’s superiority and 
plan of action; and goaded to madness, fought with an 
impetuosity and fury, that placed him entirely in How- 
ard's power; forcing Howard on the other hand, to the 
extreme of vigilance and energy. But he maintained 
the utmost degree of coolness; while, with every move- 
ment, and every abortive effort, the Count’s teeth were 
set more firmly together, his eye glared with an in- 
tenser ray; until at length, wholly frenzied beyond the 
power of control, the froth oozed from the corners of 
his mouth, while a low hiss issued from between his 
clenched teeth, and grasping his sword with both his 
hands, he drove Howard backward with plunge upon 
plunge, until he stumbled in his course, and fell heads 
long to the ground. The seconds ran up to raise him 
while Howard folded his arms, gazing contemptuously 
upon his prostrate form, exhibiting no effects of his ar- 
duous exertion, except in his quickened breathing. 
The Count when lifted up, was found to be wholly in- 
sensible; and the restoratives at hand having failed to 
produce entire restoration to sense and strength, he was 
supported to his carriage and conveyed home; while 
Howard and Elthorpe were driven to the lodgings of 
the former. 

Isabelle, after she had been awakened by her father’s 
entrance to her chamber, had wept herself to sleep. 
But with the morning's earliest light, she arose. Ex- 
hausted nature almost refused to sustain her. Her 
head seemed bursting with agonising pain, and mists 
floated before her dizzy vision; but more keen than all 
ills of body, was the sickness at her heart. How- 
ard’s letter had designated the hour when the meeting 
would take place; and she watched at her window, un- 
til the carriage stopped at the door, and her father was 
driven away. Then new fears arose in her mind. 
Howard might wound him by accident; or, what she 
would scarcely confess to herself, she trembled to think 
of more—her lover might be perilled. She sought his 
letter and perused and re-perused it; and through that 
hour of anxiety, endeavored to teach her fluttering heart 
that all would be well; that Howard would not rashly 
have presumed on bis skill; that no harm could come 
to either; and she succeeded in attaining a degree of 
calmness. When the carriage returned—when she 
heard it stop—a sudden faintness coursed through her 
veins, and she clung to the table for support. She tried 
to rise—to obtain one look from the window and end 
at once the painful suspense ; but her limbs were power- 
less. There seemed an unusual lingering by the car- 
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riage; the servants certainly were hurrying through | sembled at the residence of one of its number; and 
the entries to the entrance way; conversation was | again our dramatis persone were brought beneath the 
maintained in whispers. She would have shrieked, but same roof. Their relative situation was in no respect 
the spell which had unnerved her frame, now paralyzed altered since the ball given by Countess Fordyce. 
the power of utterance, and she could only sit in agony, | Howard had been unable to hold communication with 
hovering on the verge of insensibility. The entrance of | Isabelle since the duel, except by letters—those talis- 
her maid, by diverting the current of her thoughts, re- manic messengers, which execute so faithfully the trusts 
stored her in a measure to herself, and she was able to confided to them—and in one or two short interviews, 
ask concerning her father. She received the joyful in-| when they had met in their rides; for she had been de- 
telligence, that though exhausted with exertion and | voted inher attendance upon her father. In the course 
emotion, he was uninjured. The good word revived of the evening in question, her father had become sepa- 
the stagnant current in her veins, and sent it glowing to rated from her, and from the apartment in which she 
her cheek. Her eye glistened; Howard had been true was standing; and Howard, who had been watching 
to his pledge; and with clasped hands she murmured a_ his opportunity, stole to her side; and in a moment their 
prayer of gratitude to Heaven, and a blessing on her, hearts were mingling. Both were careful for a time, to 
lover. watch the avenues to the room, through fear of a sur- 
The issue of the duel, was for many reasons a source prise; but love made them unwary; the Count was ab- 
of exquisite satisfaction to Howard. First, it was re-| sent long; was finally forgotten; and our lovers stood 
venge, full revenge. It had inflicted a wound upon the ,entranced with the exstasy of sympathy, all the world 
pride of his adversary, more keen and rankling than | to each other, and thoughtless of all the world beside. 
would have been a wide and gaping cut into his out- When the Count had parted with the gentleman with 
ward flesh; and this was sweet to his soul. Again,the whom he had been conversing, he was retracing his 
concession of the Count in meeting him, was an ac- steps to rejoin his daughter, when his own name, utter- 
knowledgment of his title to honorable notice; and | ed by aspeaker, whose back was towards him, attracted 
established him more fully in the society he had coveted | his attention. Whatever the remark might have been 
to move in. What was a deeply laid plan, was noised in which his name had been employed, it was replied to 
abroad as an exhibition of wonderful generosity and | by a second speaker, in a low, sneering Jaugh, and the 
forbearance ; his superiority as « swordsman was indis- | Count distinctly caught the words, “ Yes; true enough ; 
putable; and more than all, the heart of Isabelle had the Count, poor fellow, must have retired in a truly 
received no scathe through injury to her father. It was | pitiable condition. It was a noble thing in Howard.” 
in every light in which he viewed it, a theme of bound- '| Did he hear aright? “ Poor fellow !” he, Count Philip 
ing exultation. To crown the summit of his delight, he |de Rebierra designated as a poor fellow! Had the scat- 
received a letter from Isabelle, full of gratitude and | tering lightning darted through his frame, and mingled 
love. It was moistened with tears from an overflowing | its death-dealing fluid with his founts of life, blacken- 
heact, that here and there blotted the precious words; | ing—rending—convulsing—it had not, to the eye of the 
and in the solitude of his own chamber,—for when alone, | observer, devastated with a fiercer mien, than now 
away from the gaze of men, he sometimes threw off the | seemed to cling to his distorted and ghastly features. 
_ eloak of dissimulation, habitual in the company of His eyes were set in their sockets—his lips were livid— 
others, and gave full rein to passion—he tossed his arms his cheek the hue of the grave—his jaws distended— 
wildly about and laughed aloud. But a reverse of feel- his breathing stilled—his fingers outstretehed in convul- 
ing was preparing for him. | sive rigidity. A second thought on the extremity to 
The Count was unable to leave his chamber for some which he had fallen—a second draught of the cup of 
days after the duel, his excitement having induced con- the bitterness of his humiliation—and these eyes rolled 
sideruble fever. When he did emerge, he seemed an_ wildly around—those jaws closed, until their teeth gra- 
altered man. He could not forget the shock his pride ted with a sound, against each other; the blood flushed 
had received. He felt as though Howard, in acting that cheek to crimson; big drops came on his fore- 
wholly on the defensive, had laid him under akind of head; and shudder after shudder shuok every limb, as 
obligation. He felt that his life had been in the power with an icy chill. Fortunately—for he had not stirred 
of a despised and hated foe, and had been spared. And_ from the spot where he had been cursed with the sound 
wherever he went, he felt that the curious glances di- of those damning words—his face was to the wall, and 
rected towards him, seemed to shy, “ This is the man_ the attention of no one was attracted towards him. 
who owes his life to the generosity of his adversary.” Again, that low, sneering laugh tingled in his ears and 
He turned away from all companionship, and gloomily | quivered in the very marrow of hisbones ; and, swallow- 
closeted himself at home. But absence from society ing his desperation with choking gasps, for he began to 
exposed him to new mortificatiuns. It would be said | || be conscious of his situation, he sprang to a near door, 
of him that he had been humbled beyond power of en- | eager for a breath of pure fresh air, to cool the fever 
durance; and had withdrawn himself to brood upon his | that parched him. It opened upon a balcony, that 
shame. Should he euffer this humiliation? No. Again, commanicated with the conservatory; and closing it 
he mingled in the world, assuming a careless outside; behind him, he threw himself down, with his face to 
but the fire was burning and consuming within. | the floor. 
A third time, a portion of the fashionable world as- When he arose, he obeyed his first impulse to sum- 
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GLIMPSES 





mon Isabelle, and retire from a scene that jarred so| Original. 

harshly on his feelings. But when he approached her, ||a , [M@PSES AT GOTHAM.—No. Il. 
what description shall portray the conflict of his pas- z. 

sions, when he saw her earnestly in conversation with BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHA®. 

the man who had sunk him into the dust! It seemed i 

as though his very flesh and blood were leagued against | Heu! quam difficile est Gotham describere. 

him. There was now no frenzy as he gazed; but his!) Goryaw! who may describe thee! what pen yet un- 











heart was sick within him. She was not remonstrating plucked from the wing that nourishes it, shall paint 
—she was not angry that the foeman of her beloved | thee as thou art——portray thee with all thy heteroge- 
father was addressing her; no, her sweet eyes never | neous parts to the mind’s eye! Whzv shall give an idea 
beamed more brightly, her face never wore a calmer _to him who has not seen and heard, of thy confusion of 
look of placid loveliness. She answered too—answered tongues and direful noises! Who shall discourse of 
softly, kindly; what hellish mystery was here! Then | thy people and omnibusses! of thy mud and thy dirt! of 
that hated one of all the earth took her hand—she did thy crooked lanes and twisted alleys! There is no end 
not draw it from him—and played with the rings upon | to thy streets—no limit to thy houses—no cessation to 
her fingers, and at some jest he uttered, both smiled. ‘thy noises! The chimney-sweeps with their screech- 
His Isabelle, his daughter, smiled upon his mortal ing throats, pipe into our ears before day break ; then 
foe! Then was he maddened; and scarce knowing ‘the milk-man follows with his rattling car and Indian 
what he did, he strided between them, forced Howard yell; then the baker adds his melodious voice, and the 
back with half a push, half a stroke upon his breast, sooty charcoal-man his sonorous song. Thick-coated 
grasped Isabelle’s wrist with a tightness that ex- | watchmen move along with their captives of the night, 
torted a cry of pain, and drew her after him from the ‘to the police; the loafer opens one eye, and lifts his 
apartment. Howard followed—not close, for he had | head from the curb-stone, to see if it is time for him to 
compassion for Isabelle, even in his boiling rage, and | pe, up; rattle—rattle, trundle the hacks to their stands; 
when the Count released her in an anteroom, to array | the omnibusses roll along with their early burden, and 
herself for departure, he confronted him sternly with, || the drays go thundering by to the wharves! The la- 
“What is this! Count Rebierra, what is this?” The | borers, Irish and Afric, throng the streets, hurrying to 
Count drew himself up for an instant, breathing hard || their worl, each with his tin pail of dinner; journey- 
between his teeth, with nostrils expanded; then he } men and apprentices hasten along, and pretty milliners 
crouched down, and springing suddenly with bothh ands ] and seamstresses trip in cottages and shawls to their 
at Howard’s throat, he clenched it ina strangling grasp, | daily tasks, and travellers for the boats, more rapidly 
and as he compressed it until Howard, gurgling and cho- | pass with valise, and a surtout hanging on the arm. 
king, fell forward upon his knees, he spat repeatedly in || phe sounds of toil and preparation for the business of 
his face !—the deadliest insult that man canoffer to man. || the day increase momentarily. At first, each note can 
The struggle, though short, had attracted attention. be individualized, but before seven o'clock, they are in- 
Numbers now precipitated themselves upon the ted creased and mingled in most unharmonious and deaf- 

and forced them asunder; and before Howard could | ening confusion. 
fully recover himself, hurried the Count to his carriage. || All this is before breakfast. After that hour, stran- 
Howard, with scarce a word to those around him, has- | gers begin to fill the pavé. Here is a Southern mer- 
tened home; we will not follow him. We will not trace |’ chant with tooth-pick in teeth, hurrying from his hote) 
the workings of that fiery spirit, inflamed to an intensi-|| +, Pearl or Wall-street; and there the Western or 
ty beyond the power of hope bod ambition, ms ts love/ Northern trader is moving with yet busier brow and 
itself, to quench! We will not disclose the broodings | quicker pace to the same points or to the wharves. 
of that spirit over shapes of mischief, through all that || Early shoppers make their appearance; and Broad- 
night—it will suffice to record their fearful realization. way begins to be filled. Here and there a well-dressed 
To be continued. '| female moves by with that lingering, hesitating step 


Original. 


ial which threatens to terminate at every dry-goods or 
jeweller’s store ; but Stewart’s or Tenney’s invariably 
EPITAPH, brings her up. Dandies come forth and lounge in the 

ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MARY ANN ARMSTRONG, OF BALTIMORE: | sun on the Western and fashionable side of this great 
same | breathes rie a Spirit near, thoroughfare—for, be it known, it is loss of caste to be 
Who sweetly bids us dry the tear? seen on the Eastern. Strangers, from all lands, throng 

the promenade, swinging slender canes, and sporting 


For ruthless Death grasp’d only clay,— ; ; 
The soul shall live in endless day. vast whiskers and formidable mustachios; in fine, all 
the world’s abroad 


“« Life’s turmoil wild,” she says, “is o’er j— 
I dwell now on th’ Eternal shore! 
No more—no more, the stormy waves, 

t 





“To shop—to lounge—to gaze—to stare, 
To show themeclves, and take the air!” 
By twelve, the great highway of Gotham is thronged. 
Carriages, driven by liveried coachmen, and ornamented 
with an ebony footman, roll majestically along—bright 


Of mortal care, my bosom braves: 

Then quit thy grief;—oh, still the sigh! 

And know ‘twas bliss for me to die!"" 8. ¥. @. 
22 








faces and wrinkled, ball-bordered and ringleted, look- 
ing from the windows upon the ever-moving crowd on 
the trottoir. Now, young gallants dash by in tilburies, 
driving their own servants—or astride trotting-horses 
(from which preserve me!) and by two o'clock taste, 
fashion and wealth—to say nothing of the omnibusses, 
which are at the same time the greatest blessings and 
the greatest nuisances of Gotham, reign paramount in 
Broadway. 

At four, the “town” par excellence, hold sway in 
this popular promenade. Fashionable citizens and 
strangers are then at dinner, and appear no more till 
towards five—when the pave becomes more crowded 
than at any part of the day. At this hour, every body 
walks not to shop dr on business, but to see and be seen. 
The whole of the Western side-walk then reminds one 


of a promenade in a ball-room—two currents being con- | 


stantly moving in opposite directions, nearly at the 


same composed pace, doing nothing in the world but | 


look and stare at one another. Every body then has 
This is the 


pleasantest time to walk Broadway—and perhaps no 


dined, and every body looks in good humor. 


street in the world, take it all in all, can present such 


another scene of gaiety, brilliancy and beauty, and such | 


a melange of what goes to make up acity, for nowheredo 
all ranks throng one pavé as here—all, from the sweep 
to ‘his honor the Mayor,’ using it common. In cities 
abroad, there are certain streets which fashion has 
made exclusive. Broadway belongs to his majesty, the 
people! Any very fashionable and modest person of the 
supreme fon you may chance to discover in Broadway, 
between three and four, you may set down as lunatic. 
From six to seven, Broadway roars—nay, thunders 
with the noise of omnibusses bearing their freight of the 
morning back to their residences up town. By the 
time these become less frequent, the hacks freighted 
with persons for the several theatres, take up the dying 
notes of the omnibuases, and again make night hideous 


with clamor. 


As twilight approaches, the city is suddenly lighted | 


up with its million of gas flambeaux, and inflammable 
air ignited into brilliant flame, succeeds the light of the 
sun. Yet the city is not less gay now that the curtain 
of night has fallen over it. 
pedestrians, hurrying from the scenes of the day’s busi- 
ness to their homes, or some place of amusemeat, or 
promenading to enjoy the sights and moving spectacle 
of the splendidly-illuminated side-walk. Here, the 


Museum, with its band of music, playing on the balco- 


The street is thronged with 


ny in front, attracts some, and the dazzling windows of | 
There, the theatre with | 


the print-shops draw others. 
its bright lamps invites the loiterer on the one hand, 


and the panoramas of Jerusalem and Niagara, or the _ 
Gorgeous displays _ 


galleries of paintings on the other. 
of jewelry, and magnificent shops lighted with the glare 
of the noonday bun, arrest those whose purses and 
wishes possess a kindred feeling. 


By half past ten, the streets become thinner—but 
Here and there, only, 


present a different aspect. 


solitary shop is still lighted, its owner striving to length- 
en out the day which nature has wisely limited for the — 


| voices ina riot may be heard. All else is still. 
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'| duration of man’s labor, to its utmost. About the hotel 
| doors and porticoes, gather groups on chairs, smoking, 
| quietly conversing, or looking at the passing throng. 
Now, however, the Broadway belle who tripped the 
pavé at noon, has given way to the maid of the kitchen, 
and the sparkling brunette has deserted the trottoir to 
the ebony daughter of Ethiopia. It would seem as if, 
at this hour, the whole African population of Gotham 
turns out for an airing, and passes in review down 
Broadway. Between ten and eleven at night, seems to 
be their fashionable hour for promenading. With the 
exception of here and there a frail member of the Mag- 
_dalene sisterhood, with her train of youthful and, not 
unfrequently, gray-headed admirers. The more decent 
and staid citizens, by a tacit consent, seem to have re- 
_ signed the street to these sons and daughters of Ham. 


By twelve, Silence begins to assume her empire over 
| the great city. Now and then a passer-by breaks the 
stillness with his echoing foot-falls ; the watchman with 
his ringing club; the omnibus “ cab,”’ with his shrill 
“Broadway, up! Broadway!” or, a loving trio of bac- 
chanals, reeling homeward, with their arms around 
each other’s necks, beguile the way by some uproarious 


/song; and at a distance the faint sound of confused 
Be- 
tween twelve and one, private parties break up, and 
the theatres pour forth their thousands. Then a 
strange and sudden sound of a moving multitude dis- 
turbs the night. Hacks rattle by at a quicker pace 
than usual—crowds throng the trottoirs. By and by, 
these sounds and movements cease, and the clang of 
the watchman’s oaken staves, as they strike them with 
a ringing sound on the hollow pavement, as signals of 
alert, are alone heard. By two, all is still again, and 
silence and the sturdy white-coated guardians of the 
night, ycleped “‘ Charlies”’ reign sole sovereigns of the 
city until four, when the market-carts and chimney- 
sweeps, the milk-man and baker, give the first notes of 
preparation for the beginning of another day. 


This is but a faint sketch—a mere glimpse of a day 
in Gotham—yet it perhaps presents a full view and 
perfect picture of human life, and of what it is made 
up! Some hundreds, or it may be thousands of such 
days make up a man’s life. And to what purpose, so 
far as life, merely, is concerned? Let Echo answer 
what! 


— — 


TO ELLA. 


Sieer, my Ella, sleep !— 

On thy cheek a tear is trembling ; 
I'll the treasure keep, 

Evening’s star so much resembling. 
Now a dimpled smile is playing 
Where the dewy light was straying. 
Let me not remove this treasure, 

May the «mile be ever thine ; 

Yet I'll often think with pleasure, 

Ella's friendly tear is mine. 
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MARY'S REQUEST. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
THERE was a shaded chamber, 
A silent, watching band, 
On a low couch, a suffering child 
Who grasp’d the mother’s hand. 


She had told her faith in Jesus,— 
Her simple prayer was said, 

And now, that darken’d vale she trod, 
Which leadeth to the dead. 


Red fever scorch’d her bosom,— 
Frost chill’d the vital flame, 

And her sweet, meek brow was troubled, 
As anguish smote her frame. 


Yet 'mid the gasp and struggle, 
With shuddering lips she cried, 

“Oh, mother—dearest mother, 
Bury me by your side.” 


“* But where will you be buried ?— 
My darling Mary—where ?— 

In that green, shady dell you lov’d, 
With earliest violets fair ? 


Or in the ancient church-yard, 
Where we were wont to stray, 

’Mid the white, marble monuments ?— 
My little Mary—say !" 


But the thought of flowers had faded— 
The green deli charm’d no more. 

Dim grew those marble monuments, 
With all their letter’d lore. 


And one lone image linger’d— 
Bright, ’mid the wreck of earth— 
That love, which with her soul was knit, 
Even from the hour of birth. 


One only wish she utter’d, 
While life was ebbing fast— 
“Sleep by my side, dear mother, 
And rise with me at last.”’ 


‘Tis o’er—the spirit parted — 
With that long, tender moan— 
Check not thy grief, fond mother— 
Thou daughterless and lone :— 


Weep freely—Christ hath hallow'd 
The tear that Nature wrings — 

And see—how peaceful rests the clay, 
That pain no longer stings. 


Look !—Look !—the thin lip quivers, 
The blue eyes open wide, 

And what a hollow whisper steals— 

_ “ Bury me by your side.” 
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And did the spirit falter 
Upon its upward track, 

To strew this never-dying flower 
In tender token back 1— 


Even at the gate of Heaven, 
Whence songs of angels flow, 

Remember’d it the cradle hymn 
That sooth’d its infant woe ? 


Oh, mother’s love! thus strong to lure 
A seraph from on high— 

Be faithful to thy trust—and bear 
Thy nurslings to the sky. 


Original. 
HUMAN LIFE. 


BY H. B. DENNIS. 
How passing fair this busy world doth seem— 
How blithe and cheerful seemeth our strange race! 
Joy and content with loveliest lustre beam 
Upon the frolic features of each face ; 
And, gazing on this scene, we almost say 
That human life is one long holiday. 


Yet tis but seeming; this gay happy show 
Is but the shining surface of a sea 

Where the dark waters of despair do flow, 
Where grief lies hid and blackest misery. 

Sorrow and pain within each human breast 

Are aye concealed, and will not let it rest. 


Take from the merriest throng the merriest one, 
Whose careless laugh rings clearest on the breeze— 
Whose jocund eye is sparkling in the sun, 
And speaks of freedom, gaiety and ease— 
Could you but lay his inmost bosom bare, 
You'd find some secret grief still rankling there. 


Yet each one thinks his lot alone severe, 
Duped by the pleasant face his neighbor wears; 
While he, in turn, seems full of happy cheer, 
Though inwardly distraught by woes and cares. 
Thus each one’s outward air is still believed— 
Deceiving all—by all himself deceived. 


Thus, in life’s drama do we act our part— 
Brilliant and joyous is the mimic scene— 
And new-lit smiles do hide the aching heart, 
And mantles gay cover the foul gangrene— 
The gazer views bright beauty every where, 
But feels within, the canker of despair. 


And this must still be so. On earth abound 
No joys unmixed with bitter pains and woes; 
And he but dreams who hopes in bliss profound 
To sojourn here and compass sweet repose. 
The steadfast soul must look for this—above ! 
Where all is peace, and purity, and love! 
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Original. | water in token I am lord of the land and sea, or I will 
HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY." arise in my wrath, and will cover the earth with my 
armies, and give them as a spoil to my soldiers. Their 
BOMBER Il. slain shall fill the vallies and the brooks, and rivers shall 
overtiow with their blood. Let not thine eye spare 
those who rebel, but put them to slaughter; for, as I 


THE HEROISM OF JUDITH. 
“I will break the Assyrian in my land, and upon my mountains | live, and by the power of my kingdom! whatever my 
tread him under foot.”—Isaiah, 14, 15. mouth hath spoken, that will my hand perform !” 


ia e . | Holofornes, with a vast army of chariots and horse- 
Amon the great and glorious cities of the East, Ec- | 
In | men and camels and asses, fullowed by the tribes around, 





batana stood conspicuous for strength and beauty. h a lik ' h 
, . || w v rey, set out to exe- 
its extent and power, and the multitude of its palaces it | ep raiee aman te ae 


‘ a : i , . raged and de- 
could not compete with Nineveh or Babylon, but there || Cute os mts ee He tes laid 
, , . . : , as 
was a grace in her architecture and beauty in her situa- etroyed all before bim aan drentinaneradr ease 


° . i i 3 ¥ h a 
tion, as she reclined at the foot of a lofty mountain | and the plains of Damascus were overrun, the wheat 


range, her white buildings showing brightly against the _ harvests were trampled down, flocks and herds destroy- 


green back-ground, which won from every traveller ex- ||ed, cities spoiled, and people slain. Many of the na- 


| tions around, were awed and sued for peace. Am- 


pressions of admiration as he gazed. She was the | ; : 
pride of Media; and Arphaxad, the King, had newly | bassadors from the inhabitants of the sea-coast, from 


siege which was designed | Tyre and Sidon came to him to entreat for mercy. 
** Behold we the servants of Nebuchodonosor, the 


fortified it to withstand a 


against it by Nebuchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, | 


from whom he had rebelled, and who was advancing || teat king, lie before thee,” they said, “ use us as shall 


| be good in thy sight. Behold our houses, our fields of 


with great force against them. : 
“ Howl, ob, | wheat, our flocks and our tents lie before thy face, use 


Vain were the precautions of Arphaxad. s bys 
gate; cry, oh, city! thy beauty and thy strength could | them as it pleaseth thee. Behold, even our cities, and 


not save thee !” One after another fell her seven walle, | the inhabitants thereof are thy servants; come and do 


= ”? 
and her towers, and Ecbatana laid low in the dust. |, with them as seemeth good unto thee ! 


Arphaxad fled to the mountains, but was pursued by } Wherever he went, the Assyrian general saw all yield 
the Assyrian—his darts pierced through the unfortunate | to his power, and he re welcomed with dances and —_ 
King, and he died with his last look fixed in anguish | brels, and crowned with garland. These submissive 
cities were pardoned, but each received a garrison to 
him; while his horsemen, his chariots, and his wealth | enforce future good conduct, and the Gods of the land 


| were destroyed, that all might worship the Gods of As- 


upon his ruined Ecbatana which lay smoking below | 


fell into the hands of Nebuchodonosor. 


The victor returned in triumph to Nineveh, where he | eyria. . ‘ 
feasted his army for twenty days. The feasting over, || The approach of this great army brought dismay to 
: the hearts of Israel and Judah; still the idea of sub- 


he prepared his war-chariots once more, breathing — ; 
mission was not for an instant harbored by this resolute 


slaughter, against those nations who had refused to as- : 
sist him in hia siege of Ecbatana. He had sent to the! people. They were strong in the consciousness of right, 


people of Damascus, and Judea, and Arabia, and Egypt | when they refused to acoiet in the downfall of Media ; 
to join him; afew had obeyed his voice, and the re- and resolved, whatever might betide, never to bow down 
. to the Gods of Assyria. Hoping their powerful King, 
Jehovah, would appear in their favor, they humbled 
themselves before him, and “ cried to God with great 


fervency.”” The inhabitants of Jerusalem were clothed 


meinder were now destined to feel the vengeance of his | 


fiery spirit. 
He called together his chief officers, and in their | 


resence swore to be revenged upon the rebellious cities, | : i : 
Pp : His | with sackcloth, with ashes on their heads, remained 


night and day before the temple, fasting, and offering 

Cag , : al : gifts to the lord that he might shew himself as the 
Bia, Sap. SLANE He he enaenens. ope Aaanes a shield of triumph. Joachim, the high priest, and all the 
other priests, covered themselves and the altar with 
sackcloth, and cast ashes upon their mitres, and “ cried 
to God with all their power, that he would look upon 
the house of Israel graciously.” 

Still, no earthly means were neglected to repel the 
invading army. They were expected tocome through 
the hills of Galilee, and upon the strongholds, situated 
among them, they depended for protection. 

All the passes were fortified and vicwalled for a year, 
while Bethulia and Betomestham prepared to stand in 


, the invader’s path, and check his course, and @ven sacri- 
against the west country, because they have not obeyed : 
' fice themselved rather than permit the lawless fdolater 
me. See that they send me the tribute of earth and ; : : 
| to place his foot in their holy temple so lately purified 


* Continued from page 539. upon their return from captivity. 


and to slay with the sword all their inhabitants. 
purpose was warmly applauded by his soldiers and no- 


war. 
The most trusty and valiant of all the generals of 
Nebuchodonosor, was Holofornes, a fitting agent for a 
revengeful king; for, to hie valor, he added a most | 
cruel and unsparing disposition, and from whose bloody | 
purpose never yet escaped bis victima, 
To him the Assyrian King gave the command of his | 
armies. “ Go!” he said to his general, “I, the great | 
King, and Lord of the whole earth, command thee to go || 
forth from my presence, and take with thee 120,000 | 
foot and 12,000 horsemen and chariote—thou shalt go 











——————_—__ 





Holofornes first found himself checked in his glorious | 


career, in the mountain passes of Galilee. He saw he 


had met with a people of more power and courage than 


those nations which’ had so lately surrendered to him, 


and encamping his band between Geba and Scythopolis, | 


he tarried a whole month to gather around him all his 


chariots and horsemen to crush at once these rebellious | 


hill forts, which had dared to resist him. 
Bethulia, an almost impregnable city, situated upon 
a hill near the Sea of Galilee, was the point towards 


which he resolved to concentrate all his energies; 


thinking the fall of a post of such importance, would in- 
timidate the rest, and he should find’ nothing to impede 
his victorious course to Jerusalem. 


Unused to resistance, Holofornes chafed at this delay ; | 


and fearing he should lose much time and endure much | 
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then let my Lord pass by them, lest their God defend 
them, and we become a reproach before the whole 
world.” 

The speech of Achior visibly affected the people who 
were assembled without the tent, and they trembled be- 
fore the God of Israel; especially as this aecount was 

confirmed by others who dwelt near the land of Judea. 

|| Holofornes and his Captains perceived this, and were 
| loud in their threatenings against those who had created 
| a fear of the enemy in the soldiers’ minds. 

“ Let us kill the traitor !’’ they cried, ‘ we will not 
\ be afraid of the face of the children of Israel, for lo, it 
| isa people who cannot withstand our powerful army. 
| Let us go up my Lord, and they shall be our prey !” 

When the tumult had ceased, Holofornes cried out, 
“Who art thou, Achior, and ye hirelings of Ephraim, 





in the siege of these hill fortresses, he called together | that have said we shall not make war upon the people 
a counsel of his officers, and Princes of Moab and other | of Israel because their God will defend them: who is 
| r 


tributaries, to concert measures for the subjugation of 
the Galilee strongholds. 


The general of the Assyrians was seated in a magni- | 


ficent tent of scarlet cloth embroidered with gold, whi'e 
around him were assembled his nobles and generals, and 
allied Princes. 

“Tell me, ye sons of Canaan,” he said, “ who is this 
people that dwelleth in the hill country, and what are 
the cities they inhabit—what is the multitude of their 


army; what their power, and what King or Captain is | 
Why come they not out to meet me, as | 


set over them ! 
do the cities around them 7?” 

Achior, Prince of the Ammonites, stept forward to 
answer the questions of Holofornes. 

“« Let my Lord now hear a word from the mouth of 


thy servant, and I will declare unto thee the truth con- | 
cerning this people that dwelleth in the hill country; 


and there shall no lie come out of the mouth of thy 
servant. The inhabitants of this land are great and 
powerful; they rely for protection on no King, nor cap- 
tain, but are governed and shielded by a great and won- 
derful God, who ever saveth them from warm, and re- 
vengeth them on those who go up to slay them.” 
Achior related to Holofornes the history of the sons 
of Israel; told of their sojourn in the land of Egypt, 
where they were ill-treated, and revenged. of «their ad- 


versaries by their God, who smote the Egyptians, and || 


drew his @@ople thence by great and wonderful acts. 
He told of their triumphant emgry into this country, led 
by God, who destroyed ail mations around, that they 
might inhabit the land. 
* “Let not my Lord hope to subdue them,” continued 
Achior, “ while they obey their God, as he never de- 
serts them except they sin. Now, therefore, my Lord 
and my Governor, if this people sin against their God, 
they will not prosper, and we may goup and shall over- 
come them; but they lately did depart from the way 
which their God appointed, and’ were destroyed, in 
sore, and were led captives into 4 strange 


many ba 
land m 
cities taken by their enemies; but no 


e of their God was cast wnyand their 


y have re- 


turnedgto their God, who has forgiven them, and have 
penawae. Jerusalem and the hill country again. Now 
; * Ni 


| 
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God but Nebuchodonosor !” 

} ‘Aye, Nebuchodonosor is God,” cried the assembly. 
“Yea, he will send his power and will destroy them 
from the face of the earth,” continued the General, 
with fury in his looks; “and their God shall not de- 
fend them. We will tread them under foot—their 
mountains shall be drunkén with their blood—their 
fields shall be filled with dead bedies, and they shall not 


be able to stand before us, and they shall utterly perish, 
saith King Nebuchodonosor, Lord of the whole earth! 
And thou, Achior, thou hireling of Ammon, since thou 
praisest this people, [ will send thee among them; and 
_we will see how they receive a sonof Moab. But if 
they slay thee not, thou shalt be taken when the forte 
fall in my hand, and my sword shall pierce thy side. 
Go, coward, trust to the God of Israel!” 
| Achior was bound and led under the walls of Bethu- 
| lia, where it was expected he would be perceived by the 
Israelites, and destroyed as a traitor and enemy to their 
country. 
_ The city of Bethulia, crowned the summit of steep 
and craggy hills, the approach to which was extremely 
difficult. The inhabitants relied upon the strength of 
their fortifications, and the goodness of their cause, 
for was it nota contest between their God, and the Gods 
of Assyria! 

The hopes of the young and brave were high, for a 
holy trust had been confided to them ; they held the key 
of Israel in their hands, for the country could not be en- 

tered except through the passes of their mountains, and 
| their sacred city and temple relied upon them for protec- 
tion. 
} The old and reflecting, however, were not so sanguine. 
| They trusted not in an arm of flesh, for they well knew 
| the great power of the Assyrians, and their determina- 
|tion to conquer them. To God alone they looked for 
‘deliverance, but he might for their sins see fit to give 
| them into the power of their enemies. 
| The army of Assyria was now known to be near. 
The city, from its elevated position commanded a view 
‘of the country around, and the houses and battlements 
= filled with people watching for their approach, 
The band who brought Achior was soon perceived, 
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and a sally was made against them ; but leaving Achior, 
bound, they escaped. He was loosed and carried into 
the presence of Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis, the Gov- 
ernors of the city, who demandud the cause of his cap- 
tivity. 

Achior stated all that had passed in the council of 
the Assyrian General; of the contempt of the enemy, 
and the defence of their God made by himself. Then 
the people fell down and worshipped God, crying— 

“‘ Lord God of Heaven! behold the pride of Assur— 
pity thy nation, and look upon the face of those thou 
hast sanctified this duy !"’ 

Achior was warmly applauded for his conduct. Ozias 
took him to his own house, where he held a feast, and 
afterwards he and the elders called on the God of Is- 
rael with all their miglit for help. 

A noble widow dwelt in Bethulia; her husband, Ma- 
nasses, was a man of wealth and rank, but while over- 
seeing his men in the barley harvest, was struck by the 
sun and died. Judith, his widow, never ceased to 
mourn for her husband, to whom she was tenderly at- 
tached ; and still wore widow’s apparel, and fasted and 
dressed in sackcloth except on the feasts of new moon, 
and other festivals of Israel. By the strength and ele- 
vation of her character, she comforted her town’s-people, 
and infused into their hearts some of her own courage- 
ous spirit. The women of Bethulia, especially, relied 
upon her for counsel and support; for they felt as wo- 
men must always feel, when a great and successful 
army approaches a city. Powerless themselves, 
they could but look upon the contest in which were 
perishing their husbands and children. The excitement 
of the combat might conceal its horrors from those en- 
gaged in it, but the observer from afar, sees all its peril, 
and all its distress. The warrior knows, if he falls in 
battle, his name will live in the records of his country, 
but there are few feminine hearts which can thus be 
consoled for the loss of their dearest and best. Honor 
fails to heal the wounds of a lacerated bosom. 

Although Judith reposed fearlessly on the arm of her 
God, she was not without anxiety, and often resorted to 
the roof of her house, where she had created a leafy 
bower, to shelter her from the sun—to watch for the 

enemy. Here she gazed out upon the extensive and 
verdant scenery before her, musing upon the history of 
her nation, mourning for her lost husband, or commu- 
ning with her God. 


One morning, the weather being extremely warm, | 


Judith ascended to her roof, and seated herself in her 
bower. What a fair and variegated landscape was 
spread out beneath her feet; around her were hills and 
mountains without number, rising and falling like green 
waves over the land, crowned with castles, and clothed 
with olive and vine; while far beyond, rose the dark 
chain of Anti Libanus, its snow crowned summit con- 
trasting coolly with the bright sea of Galilee, which lay 
beneath, the summer's sun reflected brilliantly from its 
surface. At her right was Mount Carmel, and the bills 
of Bashan; and on the left, Mount Tabor stood frown- 


ing, its sides clothed with forests of oak, while a fortress i 
arose from its summit. Lovely vallies and plains lay } 


around and between these hills, covered with verdure, 
and spotted with villages. 


How many scenes, celebrated in her nation’s histor 
y y, 


lay before her—scenes which had witnessed the valor 


of her countrymen, and favor of God! Would Jehovah 
desert them now? She hoped not, and resolved if 
efforts or prayers might avail, her’s should all be given 
for the salvation of Judea. 

While plunged in alternate musing and prayer, Ju- 
dith was aware of a sudden glitter upon a distant sum- 
mit. She started and gazed. Broader and broader 


| spreads the brightness. Could it be? Yes, it must 


be the dreaded foe whose spears were flashing back 
in defiance, the sun of Palestine. Judith despatch- 
ed in haste, a messenger to the Governors of the 


city, who hastened to the ramparts, where, amid 


crowds of their town’s-people, they gazed at the ap- 
proaching invaders. Every hill was soon crowned by 
bands of the hostile Assyrians, who, in masses of erim- 
son and gold, poured like fiery lava down upon the de- 
voted plains around the city. It was a splendid, but 
fearful array, and the citizens of Bethulia gazed in al- 
ternate dread and admiration. 

What a change a few hours wrought in the scene 
upon which Judith had looked. The land, once of « 
universal, peaceful green, now appeared a summer- 
garden, glittering with every brilliant hue. Tents of 
blue and scarlet and yellow, enamelled the ground ; 


| while spots of purple, and crimson, and gold marked the 


place where the soldiery were encamped. The open- 
ings of the hills which once showed long ‘green vistas, 
streaked by the sunbeams, now glared with the soldiers’ 
brazen shields, or brass plates which covered selemn- 
paced elephants. Plumes were waving, standards 
glancing in the sun, trumpets awaking the echoes, and 
all was gladness and hope. 

The citizens gazed upon this brilliant array in mourn- 
ful silence. The hope of escaping that powerful army 
seemed vain; and one universal feeling pervaded their 
bosoms—unless God helped them, they were lost. 


Ozias turned to the other Governors, who stood near. 
‘‘Now will these men lick up the face of the Earth,” 
he said, “for neither are the high mountains nor the hills 
able to bear their weight. Let us to prayer, brethren, 
and haply God will relieve us in this our woeful strait.” 

Atthe next council héld by Holofornes, one of the 
chiefs of Esau stood forth to speak. “ Let my Lord 
now hear a word,” he said, “that there be no delay to 


ourarmy. The children of Israel do not trust im their 


spears, but in their situation, because it is not easy for 
our chariots and horsemen to ascend their mountain. 
At the foot of this hill are the fountains which supply 
the city. These are protected by bands of men; send 


thy servants to get these fountains out of their hands, 


so that they shall all die of thirst, they and their wives 


and children; or surrender the city. T alt thou 
¢ Wgainst my 


render tq them their reward for rebell 
Lord.” » 





Holofornes was well pleased with this couns@l, and 
immediately despatched a powerful band of goldicrs, 
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which after a short battle, gained possession of the 
fountains of Bethulia. 

The young are not long depressed, and on that day 
the young warriors of Bethulia, speaking in contempt of 
the foe, had by their couragcous vauntings, and military 
show, rallied the spirits of the citizens; but when they be- 
held their guards driven in, and learned that their foun- 
tains were in possession of the enemy, every heart sank, 
and despair seized on the city. Prayer and sackcloth 
were again resorted to, and all confessed that God alone 
could save them. 

Judith mourned at home, alone. ‘‘ We shall be a 
prey to the spoiler,” she said, ‘our beloved city, the 
birth place and sepulchre of my husband, Manasses, 


will be levelled with the ground, and over our ruins the | 


invader will rush upon Jerusalem. 


Oh, my God, hast thou willed this city’s fall! Wilt 


thou permit thy holy Temple to be desecrated by infi- 
del hands? It cannot be,—thou hast said, ‘I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee,’ and on this promise 
Iwill trust. But are we right to rest quietly here in 
our trap, and die of starvation and thirst. Oh, that I 
were a man,” thought the noble widow, “and I would 
be up and doing; I would strike a blow for my country. 
But what avail is there inthe might of man—truly I 
am a weak, powerless woman; but have not women ere 


now saved their country—am I not now looking down 


upon the great plain of Zaanannim, where such mighty 
deeds were done by Deborah and by Jael? Why may 


I not dothe same? Am I not famed inthe land for \ 


talent above my fellows, and shall I not employ this gift 
of God in the service of my country, and of our holy 
temple? Oh, Lord of Heaven! look down upon thy 
servant, and deign to accept her as an agent in the sal- 
vation of her country! Let me be a second Deborah in 
the land, and chase hence this Sisera who seeketh our 
destruction.” 

There seemed no help for the citizens of Bethulia. 
Sadly did they gaze upon their cisterns and founts in 
the city, as day by day the waters diminished, and pro- 
visions failed, and they knew they must die a dreary 
death, or be given to the enemy who were raging for 
them below. At last the water failed, and the citizens 
fell fainting in the streets, and many died each day. 
Then the people rendered weak by suffering, called 
upon their rulers to surrender to the Assyrians, this be- 
ing now the only hope for their lives. They assembled 
in a tumultuous manner before the house of Ozias, cry- 


ing, “ God be judge between us and you. You do usa) 


great injury that you do not require peace of the chil- 
dren of Assur. We have no helper. God hath sold us 
into the hands of Holofornes. Send for him, then, and 
give him the city as a spoil, and we will be his slaves, 


for this is better than to die of thirst, and see our wives | 


and children die !” 

Weeping and groaning was heard on all sides, and 
they “cried to God with a loud voice,” saying, “‘ We 
take to witness against you, Heaven and earth, and God, 
the Lord of our fathers, if ye do not surrender quickly.” 

“ Brethren, be of good courage,” said Ozias. ‘ God 
will not forsake us utterly. Let us endure five days, 
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and in that time, God may look in mercy towards us, 
and if at the end of these days there come no help for 
us, [ will do as it may seem good to you.” 


{ 
if 


The citizens were pacified-with this promise, and de- 
parted each to his own dreary dwelling, there to struggle 
for life five days ere they be given up to slavery, or per- 
haps, death. In silence they awaited their doom—hope 
for assistance from on high nearly deserted them, and 
sighs alone disturbed the mournful silence of the so 
lately animated city. After the dispersion of the peo- 

| ple, Ozias received a request from the noble widow, 
Judith, praying his presence at her house, accompanied 
by Charmis and Chabris, when she would show him a 
way to save the city. They immediately repaired thither. 
“Hear me now, ye Governors of Bethulia!” said 
Judith, when they were seated. ‘‘ The words which ye 
have spoken to the people this day, are not right, say- 
_ing ye will deliver the city tothe enemy unless God help 
_us within five days. Who are ye, that thus promise the 
help of God, andtempt Him thus? Ye know ye cannot 
find the depth of the heart of man, how, then, can ye 
pretend to know the mind of God, who hath made 
all things, or comprehend His purposes? God is 
not a man that He may be forced or threatened from 
_ His purpose, and if He do not save us within five days, 
He may after that. Let us call upon Him to help us, 
and He will if it please Him, for we worship no other 


God but Him, and He will not despise us, nor let Judea 
be wasted. Now, therefore, brethren, let us keep of good 
heart yet a while longer, for our brothers depend on us 
to defend the altar and the sanctuary. Remember what 
things God did to Abraham and Isaac, and what hap- 
pened to Jacob; wait on the Lord in patience, and He 
will yet save us.” 
‘* All that thou hast spoken,” said Ozias, ‘ hast thou 
spoken out of a good heart, and there is none who may 


| gainsay thy words. From thy youth, all men have 
known thy understanding, and this is not the first day 
that thy wisdom has been manifested; but the people 
were very thirsty, and compelled us to promise to sur- 
render, and bring an oath upon ourselves which we 
cannot break. Therefore, pray thou for us, for thou art 
a holy woman, that the Lord will send us rain to fill our 
cisterns, and we shall hold out yet a while longer.” 
“Hear me!” said Judith, ‘and I will do a thing 
which few women would do, but which is now the only 
way to save the nation. Accompany me this night to 
the city gate, and let me and my waiting-woman pass 
forth, and within the days which ye have promised to 
deliver the city to the Assyrians, the Lord will save 
Israel by my hand! Inquire not ye of mine act, for I 
will not declare it unto you till the things I propose 
shall be finished.” 

“Go in peace,” said the Governors, “and the Lord 
|| God go before thee to take vengeance on our enemies!”’ 
| At the time when the evening incense was offered to 
‘the Lord in Jerusalem, Judith clothed herself in sack- 
_cloth, and throwing ashes upon her head, knelt in prayer. 
_“ Oh, Lord God of our father Simeon !”’ she said, “hear 
me, a lonely widow! Behold, the Assyrians are multi- 


| plied in their power; they are exalted with horse and, 
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man—they glory in the strength of their chariots—they 
trust in shield and spear, ia bow and sling, and know 
not that thou art God who breakest the battles. Throw 
dower their strength by thy power, for they have pur- 
posed io defile thy sanctuary where thy glorious name 
resteth, and cast down thy tabernacle with their sword. 
Behold their pride, and give into my hand the power to 
cast them down—deign to bless my purpose, and smite 
them by the hand of awoman. Thou, who art the God 
of the afflicted, the protector of them who are forlorn 
and without hope, hear my prayer, save us, and make 
every mation and tribe acknowledge that thou art the 
God, and there is none other protector of Israel but 
thee !” 

When her prayer was ended, Judith arose, and hav- 
ing anointed herself, she plaited her hair, adorned it 
with jewels, and arrayed herself in one of her rich 
dresses which she had not worn since the death of her 
husband, Manasses ;—her feet were decorated with 
sandals of scarlet and gold, while bracelets, chains and 
rings, ornamented the rest of her person. She was a 
woman renowned for beauty, and now that her majestic 
person was attired in costly and graceful raiment, she 
well might hope to attract the notice of the Assyrian 
General. 

Having laden her maid with a bottle of wine, a 
cruise of oil, a bag of parched corn, and bread, and 
lumps of figs, she sat out for the city gate. The 
three Governors were waiting for her, and when they 
beheld her stately form approach, so richly decked, they 
broke forth in expressions of admiration. 

“ Welcome, noble Judith!" they exclaimed. ‘‘ May - 
the God of our fathers show thee favor, and enable thee 
to accomplish the enterprize thou hast undertaken to 
the glory of the children of Israel, and the exaltation of 


Jerusalem!” 
At the request of Judith, the city gates were opened, 


* and she passed forth with her maid, the three Gover- 
nors looking after her until she had gone down the hill, 
passed the valley, and they could see her no more. 

The heroine Judith had not long left the city, ere she 
was challenged by the enemy’s sentinel. 

“Who art thou? whence comest thou? and where 
goest thou?” he said. 

“Tam a Hebrew woman,” replied Judith. “I have 
fled from the city to the Assyrian camp, to go before 
Holofernes, the Captain of your army, and show him a 
way to take the city, and pass through the hill country 
without the loss of a man.” 

The man gazed on her in astonishment, so beautiful 
and so magnificently dressed, and alone. ‘Thou doest 
well to save thy life by fleeing to Holofornes,” he said. 
“ Follow me, and I will conduct thee to his tent, and 
when thou standest before him, be not afraid, but say 
all thou wilt and he will entreat thee well.” 

So pleased were the guard with the appearance of | 
this noble woman, that they placed her in a chariot, | 
and a train of a hundred men entered the camp. As || 
she passed, every one looked on with wonder and ad-| 
miration, and while waiting without the tent of Holo- | 
fornes, the people gathered around, uttering loud ex- | 
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pressions of admiration. ‘‘ Truly, these children of Is- 
rael are wondrous people,” said one. “ If their women 
are such noble creatures, what must their men be? 
Who would despise this people, who have among them 
such women ?” 

*“* So much more need is there of their extermination,” 
said another, ‘for they are likely to become trouble- 
some neighbors.” 

It was now quite dark, and Holofornes came from 
the tent, his servants bearing silver lamps before him. 
The General lifted her from the chariot, and led her 
into the tent. In the centre stood a couch, above which 
was a rich canopy of cloth, woven with purple and gold, 
and emeralds and precious stones. Holofornes seated 
himself, and motioned Judith to take a place beside 
him, but she threw herself upon the ground before 
him, imploring his mercy and protection. The Assy- 
rian commanded his servants to raise her, saying, 
“ Woman, be of good comfort—fear not in thy heart, 
for I never hurt any thing which is willing to serve 
King Nebuchodonosor, the King of all the earth. If 
thy people that dwelleth in the mountains, had not set 
light by me, I would not have lifted up my spear against 
them. But now, tell me, why thou art fled from them 


| and come to us; here thou art safe, for none shall do 
_ thee hurt, but entreat thee well, as they do the servants 


of our King, Nebuchodonosor.” 

““ Remember the words of thy servant,” said Judith, 
“and suffer thy handmaid to speak in thy presence, 
and I will declare no lie to my Lord this night. If 
thou wilt follow the words of thine handmaid, God, 
through thee, will bring wonderful things to pass. As 
Nebuchodonosor, King of all the earth liveth! men and 
cattle and cities shall live by thy power under Nebu- 
chodonosor, and all his house. We have heard of the 


| wisdom and policy of Holofornes; and it is every where 


reported that thou art the most powerful and excellent 
man in all Assyria, and mighty in knowledge, and won- 
derful in feats of war. My Lord,” continued Judith, 
“ Achior hath been saved by our people, and hath de- 
clared all that passed in thy council, and of what he 
said regarding the children of Israel, who could not be 
conquered unless they sin, for their God protects them. 
Therefore, oh, my Lord and Governor, lay his words to 
thy heart, for they are true, and our nation cannot be 
punished, nor shall thy sword prevail against them, ex- 
cept they sin against their God. But now, my Lord, 
this people have resolved upon a great sin, and God 


will give them into the power of their enemies. Their 


victuals and water have become scant, and they have 
agreed to consume all the cattle and those animals and 
things which God, by his laws, hath forbidden them to 
eat! Thy handmaid knowing this, hath fled from the 
guilty city, lest I perish with them, and God hath sent 
me to tell thee, so that thou might be an instrument in 
His hand to punish the Israelites. Thy servant is re- 
ligious, my Lord, and serveth God night and day, and 
He will reveal to me the moment when the people eat 
forbidden things, and consume the first fruits, of the 
corn and tenths of wine and oil, which have been sanc- 
tified and reserved for the priests who serve the Lord 
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in Jerusalem—things not lawful for our people to touch 


with their hands. Now, then, my Lord, be guided by! 


me. Permit thy handmaid to go out in the plain 
each night to pray, and God will tell me when 
they have done this sin, and I will tell thee, then shalt 
thou go forth with thine army, and thou shalt have an 
easy Wietory.”’ 

Holofornes was astonished at all he heard. He 
thanked Judith for her offered services, and declared 
himself ready to act as she might dictate; while the 
officers and nobles who stood around, declared, ‘‘ There 
was not such a woman on the whole face of the earth 
for beauty or wisdom.” 


“God hath done well to send thee hither,” said Ho-| 


lofurnes, ‘that by our hands destruction may come 


upon them that lightly regard him. Fair Judith, thou} 
| she will laugh us to scorn.” 


art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words. 


Surely, if thou do as thou hast spoken, thy God shall | 


be my God, and thou shalt dwell in the house of Nebu- 
chodonosor, and be renowned throughout the whole 
earth !” 


At the evening feast, Holofornes called Judith toa 
seat near him, and would have given her of his own, 


rich repast and wine, but she said, ‘“‘ Not so, my Lord, 
for it is against our laws, but I have here provision ac- 
cording to our customs, which I will eat.” 


“What if thy provision fail?’’ asked Holofornes. | 
_ ed the banquet tent, and seated herself on a couch spread 


with soft furs which her maid had prepared for her, 


“We have none of thy nation here to prepare it for 
thee.”’ 


“As thy soul liveth, my Lord,” said Judith, “ these 


things shall not be expended ere thy handmaid shall | 


work all that her Lord hath given her to do.” 
At her request, Holofornes gave orders to the guard 


to permit Judith to go out and in, to her prayers with- | 
out the camp, that she might unmolested watch for the | 


propitious moment to attack Bethulia. Judith then re- 
tired to a tent prepared for her, where she reposed until 


midnight, when she arose, and followed by her maid, | 


went out in the valley to pray. How mixed were the 
emotions which passed through the bosom of the devo- 
ted Judith as she watched out the hours of night in that 
lonely plain. Her maid, stationed at some distance, 
was asleep, the watch-fires were out, the camp was 
silent, and of allnature, she alone seemedalive. As she 
revolved the great project for which she had come, the 
woman conquered, and her gentle nature revolted. 


“‘Shall I be a shedder of blood!” she said. “ Can’ 


it be right to murder him? I cannot do it; my whole 
soul shudders at the thought! I, who refused to crush 
the insect which offended me, shall I destroy man— 
sball I lay him low who now treadeth the earth so glo- 
riously. Oh, that there were some other way? How 
shall these small, theee tender hands, smite the lordly 
Assyrian? Perchance he hath a wife who watcheth 


for him at home, and loves him as I loved my lost Ma- i 


nasses. Shall I make her the lonely widow that I am? 
Oh, Father above, save me from all this duplicity and 
crime!” 

As Judith raised her eyes, they fell upon the gloomy 
towers of Bethulia, distinctly seen aganst the star-lit 
23 
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sky. She thought upon all the misery and despair within 
those silent walls, and of the many hearts who were 
looking to her for deliverance, and her strength of pur- 
pose again returned. Crushing her woman’s tender- 
ness, she arose, firmly resolved to tread unshrinkingly 
the path she had chosen, which, even if it led through 
blood, would save her country and the holy temple. 
 Holofornes once slain, his dastard soldiers, no longer 
guided by his experienced hand, would be scattered 
like rushes before the wind. 

On the fourth day, Holofornes made a great feast, 
and calling Bagoas, his confidential servant to him, said, 
‘Go, now, and persuade this Hebrew woman whom I 
have placed in thy charge, to come in to my feast and 
drink with me. It is a shame to have this splendid 
woman here and not share more of her company ; truly, 


Bagoas sought Judith. “Fair damsel,” he said, 
“art thou afraid of my Lord that thou comest not into his 
‘presence? Come and drink wine, and be merry with 
us, and be made this day as one of the daughters of 
Assyria, which serve in the house of Nebuchodonosor.” 

“‘Who am I now, that I should gainsay my Lord?” 
‘said Judith. “ Surely, whutsoever pleaseth Him, I will 
do speedily, and it shall be my joy unto the day of my 


} death!” 


Radiant with beauty, and in rich attire, Judith enter 


opposite to Holofornes. The Assyrian gazed in rapwure, 


_and resolved to leave nothing undone to gain this beaw- 
|, teous Hebrew to himself. 
| “Drink and be merry with us, Judith,” he said. 
_ “ Be not afraid of me, for my heart is filled with love 
for thee. Thou art the fairest of women, oh, Judith.” 
_ “Twill drink, now, my Lord,” said Judith, “ because 
ny life is magnified in me this day more than all the 
days since I was born.” 

Judith ate and drank what her maid had prepared, 
and so excited the Assyrian by her beauty and wit, that 
‘he drank more than he had ever been accustomed, and 
Judith foresaw he would be in a state fitting for her 

purpose. When the feast was over, and the guests de- 
| parted, Bazoas dismissed the servants, who were weary, 
and soon went to their beds, while he closed the tent, 
and left Judith alone with Holofornes. 


The Assyrian, insensible to the presence of his 
charming guest, had thrown himself on his couch, where 
he now lay ina drunken slumber. The propitious mo- 
ment had arrived for the execution of the great purpose 
for which Judith had come. She listened—all was 
silent, and she approached the couch. The terrible 
-enemy—her country’s destroyer was before her; one 
blow of her hand, and Israel would be free! 

“Shall I slay thee sleeping?” murmured Judith, 
“thou who wast so kind to me—whose words of love 
“but now have met mine ear? Yea, bloodhound! thou 


“that wouldst slaughter my brethren—that wouldst de- 


molish our holy temple! thy hour is come! If that 
form be erect to-morrow—if that arm be stretched out, 
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Israel is lost! Oh, Lord God of all power! look || shall be a spoil to your arms. But before ye do these 
down upon me now, and bless the work of my hand, for | things, call me hither, Achior, that he may behold him 
the exaltation of Jerusalem !” | that despised the God of Israel.” 

At the head of the couch hung a falchion, Judith, Achior was sent for, and when he saw the multitude 
taking the weapon in one hand, and the hair of her | of people, and the head of Holofornes, which a soldier 
drunken foe in the other, and exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Lord of | held aloft, and beheid the heroic Judith, standing before 
Israel, strengthen me this day!” smote off the Assyri- | him, arrayed in magnificent attire, her countenance 
an's head. At her signal her maid entered, who, tear- | glowing, and her eyes flashing proudly upon the fallen 
ing down the jewelled canopy, wrapped the head in it, , Assyrian, he thought the avenging Deity of the Israel- 
placed it in her bag, and following her mistress, they | ites stood before him, and he fainted at her feet. 
left the camp unmolested, as if for their usual prayer, | When he revived, he kissed the hem of her robe, 
and hastened up to the gate of Bethulia. exclaiming, ‘‘ Blessed art thou in Judea: and all the na- 

“Open! open now the gate!’’ cried the successful | tions at the hearing of thy name shall be astonished ! 
Judith to the guard. “God, even our God, is with us, | Tell me all thou hast done to bring to pass these won- 
to show his power yet in Jerusalem, and for the down- | derful things.” 
fall of Assyria! The watchmen ran down joyfully to.| Judith related minutely all she had done since leaving 
admit her, and brought her to an open space near the | the city. The people listened attentively, and when 
gate, where stood the Governors and a large concourse | she had done, they shouted aloud for joy, and accom- 
of people around a large watchfire, who had thus been | panied her with all honor and reverence to her home. 
waiting and watching for her, since the evening of her | 


departure. “ Praise! pestge God a cried Judith, ad- | hung out upon the wall, and the Israelites assembled 
vancing towards them. ‘‘ Praise God, for he hath not), yi:hout the gates. As soon as they were perceived the 
taken away his mercy from the house of Israel, but hath | Assyrian guard ran to awaken their Captains. 


destroyed our enemies by my hands this night! Be-| ,, : - ‘ 
held the heed of Holofornes!” che continued, aoher||  -Waven ctr Losd, Holofornes, ' they said to Be- 


maid held up the head, “ the chief Captain of the army _goas, “‘for the slaves have the boldness to threaten 


of Aasur, and behold the glittering canopy under which paren, Ken ne gnay Gee Gay tee” 
he did lie in his drunkenness! The Lord hath smitten Bagoas knocked at the tent, but receiving no answer, 
him by the hand ofa woman! As the Lord liveth, who ventured to enter, when the headless body of their gene- 
ral met his astounded view. Crying with horror, and 
rending his garments, he ran to the tent of Judith, and 
_her absence confirmed all his suspicions. 


When the morning broke, the head of Holofornes was 


kept me in my way as I went! my countenance hath| 
deceived him to his destruction, and yet hath he not 
committed sin with me, to defile or shame me.” 

The people were astonished; they gazed on the “* Treason, treason !”’ he cried, rushing out among the 


heroic woman in silence, and then as if by one impulse, | S0ldiers; “the slaves have dealt treacherously, and 
| this Hebrew woman hath brought shame upon the house 


“ This ‘of Nebuchodonosor! Holofornes is slain!” 





bowed themselves and worshipped God. 


“« Blessed be thou, oh, our God!” they said. 
day thou hast brought to nought the enemies of thy peo- “* Holofornes is slain!” re-echoed through the camp, 
ple.” | and the soldiers trembled at the sound. The dread of 


“Oh daughter!” cried Ozias, “blessed art thou | the Israelite’s God, which the wofds of Achior had in- 


of the most high God, above all women upon the earth; | epired, had never left their bosoms ; and now, complete- 
and blessed be the Lord God, which hath created the | ly terrified, they every moment expected this awful God 
heavens and the earth, which hath directed thee to the | *ppear, and strike them as he had their General. 
cutting off the head of the chief of our enemies. May |The people rushed madly about. Confusion prevailed, 


thy confidence in the power of God, dispose the hearts | and in spite of all the efforts of their officers, the panic 
And God turn | Spread from rank to rank, and the army fled, half of 


them knowing not all that had happened, but only hear- 


of men to remember him in affliction. 
these things to thy perpetual praise, to visit thee with 


good things, because thou hast offered thyself for the 
good of our nation; hast revenged us, and walked 
straight before thy God!” 

And all the people with one voice, cried, “ Amen!” 


“Hear me now, my brethren,” said Judith, “take | 


this head and hang it upon the highest place of your 


walls; and soon as the morning shall appear, and the | 


sun come forth upon the earth, send out all the soldiers 
from the city, as if to make a sally upon the Assyrians, 
but go notdown. Then shall they assemble themselves 
and pat on their armor, and go to the teat of Holofor- 


nes, to awaken him; and le, when they find him so | 


mysteriously dead, fear will fall upon them, and they 


shall fly. Then pursue them, ye Israclites, and they, 


ing that the avenging God of the Hebrews was pursuing 
| them. 


“The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 


The step of the avenger, however, was not far behind 
them. The inhabitants of Bethulia rushed out after the 
fugitives, and sending messengers to the towns around, 
the people ran out, and soon the miserable Assyrians 
were assailed on all sides by the citizens of Betomas- 
thom, and Chobai, and the people of the hill country of 
Galilee, and of the sea coasts. Thousands were slaugh- 

tered, but many escaped and fled to their own country, 


and Israe! was free ! 


The spoils were great, especially the camp oi the As- 
syrians which fell into the bands of the Betbulians. 
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Great was the joy of the inhabitants of Jerusalem at 
their deliverance, and the name of Judith of Bethulia 
was in every one’s mouth, with terms of wonder and 
preise. To do her all possible honor, Joacim, the High-| 
Priest, resolved to visit aud thank her for the salvation | 
of her country. 

Accompanied by a Jong train of the priest-hood, and I 
the great and good of Jerusalem, he arrived before the 
gate of Bethalia. Judith came forth to meet him, and | 
knelt befure him. Blessings were showered upon her 
by every voice. 

“‘ Arise my daughter,” said the High Priest. ‘‘ Thou 
art the exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the great glory 
of Israel! thou art the joy and rejoicing of our nation. 
Thou hast done much good in Israel, with thy hand; 
and God is pleased therewith. Blessed be thou of the | 
Almighty Lord forevermore!” And all the people 
cried ‘“‘ Amen !” 

To Judith was given the tent of Holofornes, which was 
of costly material, adorned with gold and jewels, and | 
with it all his plate, and beds of silver, and vessels of | 
gold, and rich stuffs. This she resolved to dedicate to || 
the Lord in Jerusalem. It was placed upon a tri- | 
umphal car, followed by a great train of priests, and || 
soldiers, whose armor was adorned with garlands, and | 
who shouted fur joy. , 


H 

Judith followed by her maid, both crowned with olive i 
garlands, preceded the car, surrounded by the women. 
of Bethulia, dancing, and singing songs of praise. When. 
arrived in sight of Jerusalem, they pointed to the tem-| 
ple, which like a snowy mountain, reflected the rays of | 
the sun. 

“‘ Behold our Sacred Temple!” they cried. “ Thou, 
hast saved it from the idolater. Behold it is glorious | 
in gold and in marble and in ‘precious stones, and but 
for thee it were a smoking ruin!” Tears of joy and | 
gratitude, fell from the eyes of Judith, and she felt she | 
was repaid for all she had done. | 

The procession ascended to the city, and up the mar- | 
ble steps of the Temple, and through its magnificent | 
courts into the glorious space which surrounds the 
Temple itself. Here were offered their sacrifices and | 
burnt-offerings and free-offerings. Judith felt a glow of 
gratitude to God as she gazed around her, upon the | 
sculptured marble, the altar of brass, and the brazen. 
laver, and marble tables, and other rich furniture. 
of the Court, and gazed at the graceful Temple } 
whose richly embroidered curtain was raised, and gave 
her a view of golden furniture, and scarlet and purple 
within, and remembered that her feeble arm, made' 
strong by God, had saved all these sacred things from) 
the hand of the enemy. The High Priest was then in’ 
his splendid robes of blue and purple and scarlet em-. 
broidery, adorned with jewels, and bordered with gol- 
den bells and pomegranates—while around him stood 
the sons of Levi, in their blue fringed robes of white 
linen—altogether a glorious and most wonderful array. || 





Judith, unable to repress her feelings longer, broke 
forth in the following song of thanksgiving and triumph, | 
while the people accompanied her with instruments and 
shouting : 
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JUDITH’S SONG. 


Strike to the Lord on the loud sounding cymbal, 

Sing, and ring out the sweet bells of the timbrel, 
Exalt, with new songs, our Lord’s glorious name, 
Who hath put the bold sons of Assyria to shame. 


Our mountains were clothed by the hosts of the foe ; 
In vain, through their ranks, seek our torreuts to flow ; 
On, on! like the waves of the dark rolling main, 

O’er mountains, they come, over valley and plain. 


Then trembled our boldest, their vauntings were hushed, 
And the hopes of our bravest and wisest were crushed ; 
In terror, we called on Jehovah for aid, 

He spoke, and the waves of destruction were staid. 


The mighty hath fallen, but not in the fray, 
For Judith came forth in her festive array, 


In sandals and tire, wrought with jewels and gold, 


And heart, by the might of Jehovah made bold. 


She dazzled the Toe by the power of her charms, 
And rescued her land from the fear of his arms ; 
The son of Assyria was caught in her toils, 

His tent and his riches and gold were her spoils. 


With falchion uplifted, she called on the Lord— 
She struck, and Judea was freed by her sword. 
Then quailed the Assyrian, and Media grew pale, 
And trembled the Perse at the terrible tale. 


Their leader has fallen! they fly at the sound— 

Our spearmen pursue, and their dead strew the ground. 
Then shout, sons of Judea! and sing a new song, 

To our glorious Lord, at whose presence the strong 
Are bow’d to the earth, and mountains o’erthrown, 
And rocks from their summits are shaken and strown. 


Woe, woe, to the nations who threaten us harm! 

Against them Jehovah shall stretch out his arm, 

And vengeance and fire shal] pursue them for ever, 

And the voice of their wailing and weeping cease never! 
E. R. 8. 


Original, 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Evenine closed round the castle hall 
Where gathered a noble band. 
The gloom of the storm wrapt each warrior form, 
As they mourned for their father land. 
A bard was there; and wearily rung 
His trembling notes, as the minstrel sung, 
With blanching cheek, and tearful eye, 
The dirge of his country’s slavery. 


Morning broke on that castle hall, 
Where gathered that noble band ; 
And each heart was free as in merry glee, 
They joyed for their father land. 
A bard was there; and cheerily rung 
His swelling notes as the minstrel sung, 
With ruddy cheek, and glistening eye, 
The song of his country’s victory! — x, 
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Original. 
MALAESKA, 
BY ANN 8, STEPHENS. 

Tue traveller, who has stopped at Catskill on his 
way up the Hudson, will remember that a creek of no 
insignificant breadth washes one side of the village, and 
thata heavy stone dwelling stands a little up from the 


water, on a point of verdant meadow-land, which forms | 


a lip of the stream, where it empties into the more ma- 
jestic river. This farm-house is the only object that 
breaks the green and luxuriant beauty of the point, on 
that side, and its quiet and entire loneliness contrasts 
pleasantly with the bustling and crowded little village 
on the opposite body of land. There is much toattract 
attention to that dwelling. Besides occupying one of 
the most lovely sites on the river, it is remarkable for 
an appearance of old-fashioned comfort at variance with 
the pillared houses and rustic cottages which meet the 
eye everywhere on the banks of the Hudson. There are 
no flowers to fling fragrance about it, and but little of 


embellishment is manifest in its grounds; but it is sur- 


rounded by an abundance of thrifty fruit-trees; an ex- 
tensive orchard sheds its rich foliage to the sunshine on 
the back, and the sward is thick and heavy which slopes 
greenly from the front-door down to the river’s brink. 
The interior of the house retains an air of substantial 
comfort which answers well to the promise conveyed 
without. The heavy furniture has grown old with its 
occupants; rich, ithas been in its time, and now, it pos- 
sesses the rare quality of fitness, and of being in harmo- 
ny with surrounding things. Everything about that 
house is in perfect keeping with the character and ap- 
pearance of its owner. The occupant, himself, is a fine 
stately farmer of the old class—shrewd, penetrating 
and intelligent—one of those men who contrive to keep 
the heart green when the frost of age is chilling the 
blood and whitening upon the brow. He has already 
numbered more than the three score years and ten allot- 
ted to man. His habits and the fashion of his attire 
are those of fifty years ago. He still clings to huge 
wood fires, apples and cider in the winter season; and 
allows a bevy of fine cows to pasture on the rich grass 
in front of his dwelling in the summer. All the hospi- 
table feelings of former years remain warm at his heart. 
He is indeed a fine specimen of the staunch Republican 
farmer of the last century, occupying the house which 
his father erected, and enjoying a fresh old age beneath 


the roof-tree which shadowed his infancy. 


During a sojourn in this vicinity last season, it was” 


one of our greatest pleasures to spend an evening with 
the old gentleman, listening to legends of the Indians: 
reminiscences of the Revolution, and pithy remarks on 
the present age, with which he loved to entertain us, 


while we occasionally interrupted him by comparing | 


knitting-work with the kind old lady, his wife, or by 
praises of a sweet little grandchild who would cling 
about his knees and play with the silver buckles on his 
shoes as he talked. That tall, stately old man, and the 
sweet child, made « beantifal picture of ‘‘ege at play 
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with infancy,’’ when the fire-light flickered over them, 
to the ancient family-pictures painted in Holland, hang- 
ing on the wall behind us in the old-fashioned oval 
frames, which, with the heavy Dutch Bible which lay on 
the stand, secured with hasps and brass hinges ponderous 
as the fastenings of a prison door, were family relics 
precious to the old gentleman from antiquity and asso- 
Yes. the picture was pleasant to look upon; 
but there was more pleasure in listening to his legends 


ciation. 


and stories. 
he told it, he will not fail to recognize the beautiful 
young Indian girl, whom he described to us, in the cha- 
racter of Malaeska. 


If the one here related, is not exactly as 


At the time of our story, the beautiful expanse of 
country which stretches from the foot of the Catskill 
Mountains to the Hudson, was one dense wilderness. 
The noble stream glided on in the solemn stillness of 
nature, shadowed by trees that had battled with storms 
for centuries, its surface, as yet, unbroken, save by the 
light prow of the Indian’s canoe. The lofty rampart of 
mountains, frowned against the sky as they du now, 
but rendered more gloomy by the thick growth of tim- 
ber which clothed them at the base; they loomed up 
from the dense sea of foliage like the outposts of a darker 
world. Of allthe cultivated acres, which at the present 


day sustain thousands with their products, one little 


clearing alone smiled up from the heart of the wilder- 
ness. A few hundred acres had been cleared by a hardy 
band of settlers, and a cluster of log-houses was erected 
in the heart of the little valley which now contains Cat- 


skill village. Although in the neighborhood of a savage 


Indian tribe, the little band of pioneers remained unmo- 
lested in their humble occupations, gradually clearing 
the land around their settlement, and sustaining their 
families on the game which was found ip abundance in 
the mountains. They held little intercourse with In- 
dians, but hitherto, no act of hostility on either side had 


aroused discontent between the settlers and the savages. 


It was early in May, about a year after the first set- 
tlement of the whites, when some six or eight of the 
stoutest men started for the woods in search of game. 
A bear had been seen on the brink of the clearing at 
break of day, and while the greater number struck off 
in search of more humble game, three of the most reso- 
lute followed his trail, which led to the mountain. 

The foremost of the three hunters was an English- 
man of about forty, habited in a thread-bare suit of blue 
broadcloth, with drab gaiters buttoned up to his knees, 
and a hat sadly shorn of its original nap. His hunting 
apparatus bespoke the peculiar care which all of his 
country so abundantly bestow on their implements of 
sport. The other two were much younger, and dressed 
in home-made cloth, over which were loose frocks manu- 
factured from refuse flax or swingled tow. Both were 
handsome, but different in the cast of their features. 
The character of the first might be read in his gay air 
and springy step as he followed close to the English- 
man, dashing away the brushwood with the muzzle of 
his gun, and detecting with a quick eye the broken 


twigs or disturbed leaves which betrayed the course of 
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the hunted bear. There was also something charac- | 
teristic in the wearing of his dress, in the fox-skin cap 
thrown carelessly on one side of his superb head, expo- 
sing a mass of short brown curls around the left ear and 
temple, and in the bosom of his coarse frock, thrown 
open so as to give free motion to a neck Apollo might | 
have coveted. He was a hunter, who had occasionally | 
visited the settlement of late, but spent whole weeks in | 
the woods professedly in collecting furs by his own ef- | 
forts, or by purchase from the tribe of Indians encamped | 
at the foot of the mountains. 

The last was more sedate in his looks, and less buoy- | 
ant in his air. There was an intellectual expression in 
his high, thoughtful brow, embrowned though it was by 
exposure. A depth of thought in his serious eye, and | 
« graceful dignity in his carriage, bespoke him as one of || 
those who hide deep feeling under an appearance of | 
coldness and apathy. He had been a school-master in| 
the Bay State, from whence he had been drawn by the | 
bright eyes and merry laugh of one Martha Fellows, a | 
maiden of seventeen, whose father had moved to the | 
settlement at Catskill, the preceding summer, and to 
whom, report said, he was to be married whenever a 
minister authorised to perform the ceremony, should | 
find his way to the settlement. 

The three hunters bent their way in a south-western 
direction from the settlement, till the forest suddenly 
opened into a beautiful and secluded piece of meadow- 
land, known tothis day by its Dutch title of “ the Straka,” 
which means, our aged friend informed us, a strip of | 
land. The Straka lay before them of an oblong form, || 
some eight or ten acres in expanse, with all its luxuri- | 
ance of trees, grass and flowers, bathed in the dew and 
sunshine of a warm summer’s morning. It presented | 
a lovely contrast to the dense wilderness from which | 
the hunters emerged, and they halted for a moment be- | 
neath the boughs of a tall hickory to enjoy its delicious | 
freshness. The surface of the enclosure was not exactly | 
level, but down the whole length it curved gently up | 
from the middle, on either side, to the magnificent trees | 
that hedged it in, with a beautiful and leafy rampart. | 
The margin was irregular—here and there a clump of | 





trees shot down into the enclosure, and the clearing | 
occasionally ran up into the forest in tiny glades and | 
little grassy nooks, in which the sunlight slumbered 
like smiles on the face of a dreaming infant. On every | 
side, the trunks of huge trees shot up along the margin | 
beneath their magnificent canopy of leaves, like the | 
ivied columns of a ruin, or fell back in the misty per- | 
spective of the forest, scarcely discernible in its gloom | 
and shadow. The heavy piles of foliage which fell 
amid the boughs, like a wealth of drapery flung in 
masses to the summer wind, was thrifty and:ripe with the 
warm breath of August. No spirit of decay had, as 
yet, shed a gorgeous breath over its deep, rich green, | 
but all was wet with dew, and kindled up by the sun- 
light to a thousand varying tints of the same color. A 
bright spring gushed from a swell of ground in the upper 
part of the enclosure, and the whole surface of the 
beautiful spot was covered with a vigorous growth of 


tall meadow-grass, which rose thicker and brighter and 


| b 


so insolent. 
of the young hunter, and then lifting his gun, turned 
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of a more delicate green down the middle, where the 
spring curled onward in a graceful rivulet, musical as 
the laugh of a child. As if called to life by the chime 


of the little brook, a host of white wild-blossoms un- 


folded their starry bosoms along its margin, and clumps 
of swamp-lilies shed an azure hue amid the grass. 

Until that day, our hunters had ever found “the 
Straka” silent and untenanted, save by singing birds 
and the wild deer, which came down from the moun- 
tains to feed on its rich verdure; but now adozen wreaths 
of smoke curled up from the trees at the northern ex- 
tremity, and a camp of newly-erected wigwams might 
be seen through a vista in the wood. One or two were 
built even on the edge of the clearing; the grass was 
much trampled around them, and three or four half-na- 
ked Indian children lay rolling upon it, laughing, shout- 
ing, and flinging up their limbs in the pleasant morning 
air. One young Indian woman was also frolicing 
among them, tossing an infant in her arms, carroling 
and playing with it. Her laugh was musical as a bird 
song, and as she darted to and fro, now into the forest 
and then out into the sunshine, her long hair glowed 
like the wing of a raven, and her motion was graceful 
as an untamed gazelle. They could see that the child, 
too, was very beautiful, even from the distance at which 
they stood, and occasionally, as the wind swept toward 
them, his shout came ringing upon it like the gush of 
waters leaping from their fount. 

‘** This is a little too bad,”’ muttered the Englishman, 
fingering his gun-lock. ‘Can they find no spot to bo- 
rough in but “the Straka.” St. George! but I have a 
mind to shoot the squaw and wring the neck of every 
red imp among them.” 

“Doit!” exclaimed Danforth, turning furiously upon 
him, ‘touch but a hair of her head, and by the Lord 
that made me, I will bespatter that tree with your 
rains!” 

The Englishman dropped the stock of his musket hard 
to the ground, and a spot of fiery red flashed into his 
| cheek at this savage burst of anger so uncalled for and 
He gazed a moment on the frowning face 


carelessly away. 

“Tut, man, have done with this,” he said; “I did 
but jest. Come, we have lust the trail, and shall miss 
the game, too, if we tarry ionger; come.”” The Eng- 


_lishman shouldered his musket as he spoke, and turned 


into the woods. 
behind. 

‘‘T must see what this means,” he muttered, glanc- 
ing after his companions and then at the group of young 
Indians; ‘“ what can have brought them so near the set- 
tlement?’’ He gave another quick glance toward the 
hunters, and then hurried across “ the Straka” toward 
the wigwams. Jones and the Englishman hed reached 
the little lake or pond which lies about a mile south of 
‘the Straka,”’ when they were again joined by Danforth. 
His brow was unclouded, and he seemed anxious to do 


Jones followed, but Danforth lingered 


| away the effect of his late violence, by more than ordi- 


“nary cheerfulness. Harmony was restored, and they 
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again struck into the trail of the bear, and pursued 
it toward the mountains. 

Noon found our hunters deep in the ravines which 
cut into that ridge of the Catskill on which the 
Mountain House now stands. 
scenery which surrounded him, Jones became separated | 


from his companions, and long before he was aware of | 


it, they had proceeded far beyond the reach of his voice. 
When he became sensible of his situation, he found 
himself in a deep ravine sunk into the very heart of the 
mountain. A small stream crept along the rocky bot- 
tom untouched by a single sun’s ray, though it was now 


high noon. Everything about him was wild and fear- 


Occupied by the wi'd | 


ESKA, 


dizzy brain since, when the click of a gun-lock struck 
sharply on his ear. He sprang to hia feet. A bullet 
whistled by his head cutting through the dark locks 
which curled in heavy masses about his temples, and as 
a sense of giddiness cleared from his brain, he saw a 
half-naked savage crouching upon the ledge of rocks 
which ran along the foot of the fail. The spray fell 
upon his bronzed shoulders and sprinkled the stock of 
his musket as he lifted it to discharge the other bar- 
rel. With the quickness of thought, Jones drew his 
musket to his eye and fired. The savage sent forth a 
fierce, wild yell of agony, and springing upward with the 
_bound of a wild animal, fell headlong from the shelf. 


fully sublime, but the shadows were refreshing and | | Trembling with excitement, yet firm and courageous, 
cool, and the stream, ripling along its rocky bed, sent | the hunter re-loaded his gun, and stood ready to sell his 
up 4 pleasant murmur as be passed. Gradually, a soft, | life as dearly as possible, for he believed that the ravine 
flowing sound, like the rush of a current of air through | was full of concealed savages, who would fall upon him 


a labyrinth of leaves and blossoms, came gently to his 
ear. As he proceeded it became more musical and 


liquid, swelled upon the ear gradually and with a richer | 


burthen of sound, till he knew that it was the rush and | 
leap of waters at no great distance. The ravine had 
sunk deeper and deeper, and fragments of rock lay | 
thickly in the bed of the stream. Arthur Jones paused | 
and looked about him bewildered and yet with a lofty, | 
poetical feeling at his heart, aroused by a sense of the 
glorious handiwork of the Almighty, encompassing him. 
He stood within the heart of the mountain, and it seem- 
ed to heave and tremble beneath his feet with some un- 


known influence as he gazed. Precipices, and rocks 


piled on rocks were heaped to the sky on either side. | 


Large forest trees stood rooted in the wide clefts, and 
waved their heavy boughs abroad like torn banners 
streaming upon the air. A strip of the blue heavens 
arched gently above the whole, and that was beautiful! 
It smiled softly, and like a promise of love over that 
sunless ravine. Another step, and the waterfall was 
before him. It was sublime, but beautiful, oh, very 
beantiful—that little body of water curling and foaming | 
downward like a wreath of snow sifted from the clouds, 
breaking in a shower of spray over the shelf of rock 
which stayed its progress, then leaping a second | 
foaming mass down, down, like a deluge of flowing 
light, another hundred feet to the shadowy depths of 
the ravine. A shower of sunlight played amid the fo- 
liage far overhead and upon the top of the curving preci- 
pice where the waters make their first leap. As the 
hunter became more calm, he remarked how harmoni- 
ously the beautiful and the sublime were blerded in the | 
scene. The precipices were rugged and frowning, but’ 
soft rich mosses and patches of delicate white wild- 
flowers clung about them. So profusely were those 


gentle flowers lavished upon the rocks, that it seemed | 


as if the very spray-drops were breaking into blossoms 
as they fell. The hunter's heart swelled with pleasure 
as he drank in the extreme beauty of the scene. He 
rested his gun against a fragment of rock, and sat down 
with his eyes fixed on the waterfall. As he gazed, it 


seemed as if the precipices were moving upward—up- | 
He was pondering on this | 


ward to the very sky. 


like a pack of wolves. But every thing remained quiet, 
and when he found that he was alone, a terrible con- 
sciousness of bloodshed came upon him. His knees 
_trembled, his cheek burned, and, with an impulse of 
‘fierce excitement, he leaped over the intervening rocks 
| and stood by the slain savage. He was lying with his 
face to the earth, quite dead. Jones drew forth his 
| knife, and lifting the long black hair, cut it away from 
| the crown. With the trophy in his hand, he sprang 
| across the ravine. The fearless spirit of a madman 
_seemed upon him, for he rushed up the steep ascent, 
“and plunged into the forest, apparently careless what 
| direction he took. The sound of a musket stopped his 
aimless career. He listened, and bent his steps more 
calmly toward the eminence on which the Mowntain 
| House now stands. Here he found the Englishman 
| with the carcass of a huge bear stretched at his feet, 
| gazing on the glorious expanse of country spread out 
| like a map, hundreds of fathoms beneath him. His face 
was flushed, and perspiration rolled freely from his 
| forehead. Danforth etood beside him, also bearing 
traces of recent conflict. 

“So you have come to claim a share of the meat,” 
said the old hunter,as Jones approached. “It is brave 
to leave your skulking-place in the bushes, when the 

danger is over. Bless me, lad! what have you there?” 
| he exclaimed, starting up and pointing to the scalp. 

Jones related his encounter with the savage. The 
Englishman shook his head forebodingly. 

“We shall have hot work for this job before the 
| week is over,” he said. “It was a foolish shot, but 

keep a good heart, my lad, for, hang me, if I should not 

awe done the same thing if the red devil had senta 
‘bullet so near my head. Come, we will go and bury the 
fellow the best way we can.” 

Jones led the way to the fall, but they found only a 
few scattered locks of black hair, and a poo) of blood 
half washed from the rock by the spray. The body of 
the savage and his rifle had disappeared—how, it was 

in vain to conjecture. 
_ One of the largest log houses in the settlement had 
been appropiated as a kind of tavern, or place of meet- 
ing for the settlers when they returned from their hunt- 


strange optical delusion, which has puzzled many a ing excursions. Here « store of spirits was kept under 














the care of John Fellows, and pretty Martha Fellows, | 
his daughter, the maiden before mentioned. As the 


sun went down, the men who had gone to the woods in | 


the morning, began to collect with their game. Two, 
stags, rackoons and meaner game in abundance, were | 
lying before the door, when the three hunters came in | 
with the slain bear. They were greeted with a boister- | 
ous shout, and the hunters crowded eagerly forward to | 
examine the prize; but when Jones cast the Indian’s | 
scalp on the pile, they looked in each others faces with | 
ominous silence, while the young hunter stood pale and 
collected before them. It was the first time that Indian 
life had been taken by any of their number, and they | 
felt that in the shedding of red blood, the barriers of 
their protection were broken down. 

‘It is a bad business,” said one of the elder settlers, 
waving his head, and breaking the general silence. | 
“ There'll be no clear hunting in the woods after this; 
but how did it all come about, Jones—let us know how | 
you came by that scalp—did the varmint fire at you, or 
how was it?” 

The hunters gathered around Jones, who was about | 
to account for his possession of the scalp, when the. 
door of the house was opened, and he happéned to look 
into the little room thus exposed. It was scantily fur- 
nished with a few benches and stools; a bed was in one | 
corner, and Martha Fellows, his promised wife, stood | 
by a rough deal table, on which were two or three tin 
drinking cups, a couple of half-empty bottles, with a 


pitcher of water, backed by a broken mug, filled to the | 
fractured top with maple molasses. Nothing of the | 


kind could have been more beautiful than pretty Mar- | 


tha as she bent forward, listening with wrapt attention | 


to the animated whisper of William Danforth, who | 
stood by her, divested of his coarse frock, his cap lying | 
on the table before him, and his athletic figure dis-| 
played to the best advantage by the round-about button- | 
ed closely over his bosom. A red silk handkerchief, | 
tied like a scarf round his waist, gave a picturesque | 
gracefulness to his costume, altogether in harmony with 
his fine proportions, and with the bold cast of his head, | 
which certainly was a model of masculine beauty. 
A flash of anger shot athwart Arthur Jones’ forehead | 
and a strange jealous feeling came to his heart. He 
began a confused account of his adventure, but the En- 
glishman interrupted him, and took it upon himself to 
gratify the clamorous curiosity of the hunters, leaving | 
Jones at liberty to scrutinize each look and motion of | 
his lady-love. He watched with a jealous feeling the 
blush as it deepened and glowed on her embrowned 
cheek ; he saw the sparkling pleasure of her hazel eyes, 
and the pretty dimples gathering about her red lips, | 
like spots of sunlight flickering through the leaves of a | 
red rose, and his heart sickened with distrust. But | 
when the handsome hunter laid his hand on hers, and | 
bent his head, till the short curls on his temples almost | 


mingled with her glossy ringlets, the lover could bear the | 


sight no longer. Breaking from the little band of hun- | 


ters, he stalked majestically into the house, and “P| 
| 


proaching the object of his uneasiness, exclaimed, 
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‘‘ Martha Fellows ;” in a voice which caused the pretty ! 


culprit to snatch her hand from under the hunter’s, and 
to overturn two empty tin cups in her fright. 

“Sir,” said Martha, recovering herself, and casting a 
mischievous glance at Danforth, which was reciprocated 
with interest 

Mr. Arthur Jones felt that he was making himself 
ridiculous, and suppressing bis wrath, he finished his 
magnificent commencement. ‘Will you give me a 
drink of water?’ At which Martha pointed with her 
little embrowned hand to the pitcher, saying, 

“‘ There it is,’”’ then turning her back to her lover, she 
cast another arch glance at Danforth, and taking his 
cap from the table, began to blow upon the yellow fur, 
and put it to her cheek, as if ithad been a pet kitten she 


| was caressing, and all for the laudable purpose of tor- 


menting the man who loved her, and whom she loved 
better than any thingin existence. Jones turned on her 
a bitter, contemptuous look, and raising the pitcher to 
his lips left the room. In a few minutes the other hun- 
ters entered, and Jason Fellows, father to Martha, an- 


_ nounced it as decided by the hunters, who had been 


holding a kind of council without—that Arthur Jones 
and William Danforth, as the two youngest members of 
the community, should be despatched to the nearest 
settlement to request aid to protect them from the 
Indians, whose immediate attack they had good reason 
to fear. 

Martha, on hearing the names of the emisgaries men- 
tioned, dropped the cup she had been filling. 

“Oh, not him—not them, I mean—they will be 
overtaken and tomahawked on their way!” she ex- 
claimed, turning to her father with a look of affvight. 

“ Let Mr. Danforth remain,” said Jones, advancing 
to the table, ‘‘ I will undertake the mission alone.” 


Tears came into Martha’s eyes, and she turned them 
reproachfully to her lover; but full of his heroic resolu- 
tion to be tomahawked and comfortably scalped on his 
own responsibility, he turned majestically, without 
deigning to meet the tearful glance which was well cal- 
culated to mitigate his jealous wrath. 

Danforth on being replied to, requested permission 
to defer his answer till the morning, and the hunters 
left the house to divide the game, which had been for- 
gotten in the general excitement. 


Danforth, who had lingered to the last, took up his 
cap, and whispering good night to Martha, left the 
house. The poor girl scarcely heeded his departure, 
Her eyes filled with tears, and seating herself on a 
settee which ran along one end of the room, she folded 
her arms on the board which served as a back, and 
burying her face upon them, wept violently, 


As she remained in this position, she heard a familiar 
step on the floor. Her heart beat quick, fluuered a 
moment, and then settled to its regular pulsations again, 
for her louver had seated himself beside her. Martha 
wiped the tears from her eyes and remained quiet, for 
knew that he had returned, and with that know- 
ledge, the spirit of coquetry had revived; and when 
Jones, softened by her apparent sorrow—for he had 
seen her parting with Danforth—put his hand softly 
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under her forehead and raised her face, the creature | was a moon, but the sky was clouded, and the little light 
was laughing—laughing at his folly, as he thought. || which struggled to the earth, was too faint to penetrate 
“Martha, you are doing wrong—wrong to yourself | the thick foliage of the wilderness. Danforth myst have 
and to me,” said the disappointed lover, rising indig- | been familiar with the track, for he found his way with- 
nantly and taking his hat, with which he advanced to-|| out difficulty through the darkness, and never stopped 
ward the door. | till he came out on the northern brink of the Pond. He 
* Don’t go,” said Martha, turning ber head till one || looked anxiously over the face of the little lake. The 
cheek only rested on her arm, and custing a glance, half fitful moon had broken from a cloud, and was touching 
repentant, half comic, on her retreating lover, ‘don’t go | the tiny waves with beauty, while the broken, rocky 
off so—if you do, you'll be very sorry for it.”’ | shore encompassed it with shadow, like a frame- 
Jones hesitated, she became serious, the tears sprang | work of ebony. No speck was on its bosom—no sound 
to her eyes, and she looked exceedingly penitent. He | was abroad ; but the evening breeze as it rippled on the 
returned to her side. Had he appealed to her feelings | waters, and made a sweet whispering melody in the 
then—had he spoken of the pain she had given him in || tree-tops. 
her encouragement of another, she would have acknow- Suddenly a light as if from a pine torch, was seen on 
ledged the fault with all proper humility; but hedid no | a point of land jutting out from the opposite shore. 
such thing—bhe was a common sense man, and he re-|) Another and another flashed out, each bearing to a par- 
solved to end his first love-quarrel in a common sense | ticular direction, and then a pyramid of flame rose high 
manner, as if common sense ever had any thing to do|| and bright, illuminating the whole point, and shooting 
with lover’s quarrels. ‘I will reason with her,” he} its fiery reflection like a meteor, almost across the bosom 
thought. ‘ He willsay I have made him very wretched, 1 of the waters. 
and | will tell him I am very sorry,” she thought. | Yes, they are preparing for work,”’ muttered Dan- 
Martha,” he said, very deliberately, why do I find) forth, as he saw a crowd of painted warriors range 
you on terms of such familiarity with this Manhattan || themselves around the camp fire, each with his fire-lock 
fellow 7” | in his hand. There was a general movement. Dark 
Martha was disappointed. He spoke quite too calm-| faces flittered in quick sucecession between him and the 
ly, and there was a sarcastic emphasis on the word fel- | blaze, as the warriors performed the heavy march, or 
low, that roused her pride. The lips, which had just | war-dance, which usually precedes the going out of a 
began to quiver with repentance, worked themselves | hostile party. 
into a pouting fullness, till they resembled the rosebud, ‘| Danforth left the shore, and striking out in an oblique 
just as it bursts its leaves. Her rounded shoulder was | direction, arrived after half an hour of quick walking, 
turnedpettishly toward her lover, with the air of a) at the Indian encampment. He threaded his way 
spoiled child, and she replied, that “ He was always | through the cluster of bark wigwams, till he came to 
finding fault.” ‘| one standing on the verge of the enclosure. It was of 
Jones took her hand, and was proceeding in his ~ logs, and erected with a regard to comfort, which the 
sible manner to convince her that she was wrong, had| others wanted. The young hunter drew aside the mut 
acted wildly, foolishly, and with a careless disregard to which hung over the entrance, and looked in. A young 
her own happiness. Indian girl was sitting on a pile of furs at the opposite 
“As might be expected, the beautiful rustic snatched | extremity. She wore no paint—her cheek was round 
| and smooth, and large gazelle-like eyes gave a soft bril- 
liancy to her countenance, beautiful beyond expression. 


her hand away, turned her shoulder more decidedly on 
he. lover, and bursting into tears, declared that she 
would thank him if he would stop scolding, and that ! Her dress was a robe of dark chintz,open at the throat, 
she did not care if she never set eyes on him again. } and confined at the waist by a narrow belt of wampum, 
He would have remonstrated. “Do listen to com-|| which, with the bead bracelets on her naked arms, and 
mon sense,” he said, extending his hand to take hers. the embroidered moccasins laced over her feet, was the 
“T hate common sense!” she exclaimed, dashing || only Indian ornament about her. Even her hair, which 
away his hand, “ I wont hear any more of your lectur-| all of her tribe wore laden with ornaments, and hanging 
ing—leave the house, and never speak to me again, as i down the back, was braided and wreathed in raven bands 
long as you live.” ‘over her smooth forehead. An infant almost naked, 
Mr. Arthut Jones took up his hat, placed it delibe- ! was lying in her lap, throwing his unfettered limbs 
rately on his head, and walked outof thehouse. With) about, and lifting his little hands to his mother’s mouth 
a heavy heart, Martha watched his slender form, as it as she rocked back and forth on her seat of skins, chaun- 
disappeared in the darkness, and then stole away to her | ting in a sweet, mellow voice, the burthen of an Indian 
bed in the garret. ‘| lullaby. As the form of the bunter darkened the en- 
‘He will call in the morning before he starts—he || trance, the Indian girl started up with a look of affec- 
won't have the heart to go away without saying one || tionate joy, and laying her child on the pile of skins, 
word—lI am sure he won’t,’’ she repeated to herself over | advanced to meet him. 
and over again, as she lay sobbing, and weeping peni- “ Why did the white man leave his woman so many 
tent tears on her pillow that night. nights?” she said in her broken English, hanging fond- 
When William left the log-tavern, he struck into the | ly about him, “the boy and his mother have listened 


woods, and took bis course toward the Pond. There | long for the sound of his moccasins.” 
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‘“* He will make a brave chief,” said Danforth, anx- i 


Danforth passed his arm round the waist of his In- 
dian wife, and drawing her to him, bent his cheek to 
hers, as if that slight caress was sufficient answer to her 
gentle greeting, and so it was; her untutored heart, 
rich in its natural affections, had no aim, no object but | 
what centered in the love she bore her white husband. 
The feelings which in civilized life are scattered over a | 


single being ; he supplied the place of all the high as- 
pirations—of all the passions and sentiments, which are 


fostered into strength by society—and as her husband | 
'|of the discourse, but with a feeling of perfect security, 


| he left the deep shadow in which he stood, and ap- 


bowed his head to hers, the blood darkened her cheek, 
and her large liquid eyes were flooded with delight. 


“‘ And what has Malaeska been doing, since the boy’s | 


father went to the wood?” inquired Danforth, as she 
drew him to the couch, where the child was lying, half- | 
buried in the rich fur. 

‘“‘Malaeska has been alone in the wigwam, watching 
the shadow of the big pine. When her heart grew | 
sick, she looked in the boy’s eyes and was glad,” re 


arms. | 


Danforth kissed the child, whose eyes certainly bore || 
| brother. The truth flashed across the hunter’s mind. 


a striking resemblance to his own; and parting the 
straight black hair from a forehead which scarcely bore 
a tinge of its mother’s blood, muttered— 

‘It’s a pity the little fellow is not all white.” 

The Indian mother took the child, and with a look of | 
proud anguish, laid her finger on its cheek, which was 
rosy with Engligh blood. 

*« Malaeska’s father is a great chief—the boy will be || 
a chief in her father’s tribe; but Malaeska never thinks 
of that when she sees the white man’s blood come into 
the boy’s face.” She turned mournfully to her seat 
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| The council fire still streamed high in the air, redden- 


ing the waters and lighting up the trees and foreground 
with a beautiful effect, while the rocky point seemed of 
emerald pebbles, so brilliant was the reflection cast over 


it, and so distinctly did it display the painted forms of 


the savages as they sat in a circle round the blaze, each 
with his weapon lying idly by his side. The light lay 


thousand objects, were in her bosom, centered on one | full on the glittering wampum and feathery crest of one 


who was addressing them with more of energy than is 


{| common to the Indian warrior. 


Danforth was too far off to collect a distinct hearing 


| proached the council fire. As the light fell upon him, 
‘the Indians leaped to their feet, and a savage yell rent 
| the air, as if a company of fiends had been disturbed in 
their orgies. Again and again was the fierce cry rei- 
| terated, till the woods resounded with the wild echo 
rudely summoned from the caves. As the young hun- 


|| ter stood lost in astonishment at the strange commotion, 


plied the Indian mother, laying the infant in his hihen’s 1 he was seized by the savages, and dragged before their 


chief, while the group around furiously demanded ven- 


\geance, quick and terrible, for the death of their slain 


nC was his death they had been planning. It was he 
| they supposed to be the slayer of the Indian. He re- 
monstrated and declared himself guiltless of the red 
man’s death. It was in vain. He had been seen on 
'the mountain by one of the tribe, not five minutes before 
\the dead body of the Indian was found. Almost in de- 
pair the hunter turned to the chief. 

“Am I not your son—the father of a young chief— 
,one of your own tribe ?”’ he said, with pln ll 

The saturnine face of the chief never changed, as he 
‘answered in his own language, ‘The red man has 
taken arattle snake to warm in his wigwam—the war- 


| 
} 


ious to soften the effects of his inadvertent speech; “ but } piors shall crush his head!’ and with a fierce grin, he 





tell me, Malaeska, why have the warriors kindled the 
council-fire? I saw it blaze by the Pond, as I came by.” 
Malaeska could only inform him that the body of a |! H 
dead Indian had been brought to the encampment about 
dusk, and that it was supposed he had been shot by 
some of the whites from the settlement. She said that 


the chief had immediately called a council to deliberate |, 





on the best means of revenging their brother’s death. 
Danforth had feared this movement in the savages, 
and it was to mitigate their wrath that he sought the en- | 


‘pointed to the pile of rosinous wood which the savages 


were heaping on the council fire. 

Danforth looked round on the group preparing for his 
‘destruction. Every dusky face was lighted up with « 
demoniac thirst for blood, the hot flames quivered into 
the air, their gorgeous tints amalgamating and shooting 
upward like a spire of living rainbows, while a thousand 
fiery tongues, hissing and darting onward like vipers 
eager for their prey, licked the fresh pine-knots heaped 
for his death-pyre. It wasa fearful sight, and the heart 


campment at so late an hour. He had married the | of the brave hunter quailed within him as he looked. 
daughter of their chief, and consequently was a man of With another wild whoop, the Indians seized their 
considerable importance in the tribe. But he felt that victim, and were about to strip him for the sacrifice. 
his utmost exertion might fail to draw them from their | In their blind fury, they tore him from the grasp of 
meditated vengeance, now that one of their number had | those who held him, and were too intent on divesting 
been slain by the whites. Feeling the necessity for his | him of his elothes to remark that his limbs were free. 
immediate presence at the council, he left the wigwam | But he was not so forgetful. Collecting his strength 
and proceeded at a brisk walk to the brink of the Pond. for a last effort, he struck the nearest savage a blow in 
He came out of the thick forest which fringed it a little | the chest, which sent him reeling among his followers, 
above the point on which the Indians were collected. then taking advantage of the confusion, he tore off his 
Their dance was over, and from the few guttural tones cap, and springing forward with the bound of an un- 
which reached him, Danforth knew that they were caged tiger, plunged into the lake. A shout rent the 
planning the death of some particular individuals, which | gir, and a score of dark heads broke the water in pur- 
was probably to precede their attack on the settlement. _ suit. Fortunately, a cloud was over the moon, am! the 
24 
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fugitive remained under the water till he reached the 
shadow thrown by the thickly-wooded bank; when, 


rising for a moment, he supported himself and hurled | 


his cap out toward the centre of the pond. The ruse 
succeeded, for the moon came out just at the instant, 
and with renewed shouts the savages turned in pursuit 
ofthe empty cap. Before they learned their mistake, 
Danforth had made considerable headway under the 
friendly bank, and took to the woods just as the shoal 
of Indian’s heads entered the shadow in eager chase. 

The fugitive stood a moment on the brink of the for- 
est, irresolute, for he knew not which course to take. 

“| have it; they will never think of looking for me 
there,” he exclaimed, dashing through the undergrowth, 
and taking the direction toward the “ Straka.” The 
whoop of his pursuers smote his ear as they made the 
land. On, on he bounded with the swiftness of a hun- 
ted stag, through swamp and brushwood, and over rocks. 
He darted till he came in sight of his own wigwam. 
The sound of pursuit had died away, and he began to 
hope that the savages had taken the track which led to 
the settlement. 

Breathless with exertion, he entered the hut. The 
boy was asleep, but his mother was listening for the re- 
turn of her husband. 


heart, ‘“‘ Malaeska, we must part; your tribe seek my 
life; the warriors are on my track now—now! Do you 


hear their shouts?” he added. A wild whoop came | 


up from the woods below, and forcing back the arms 
she had flung about him, he seized a war-club and stood 
ready fgpthe attack. 


Mal@@ska sprung to the door and looked out with the | 


air of a frightened doe. Darting back to the pile of 
furs, she laid the sleeping child on the bare earth, and 
motioning her husband to lie down, heaped the skins 
over his prostrate form; then taking the child in her 


arms, she stretched herself on the pile, and drawing a i 
bear-skin over her, pretended to be asleep. She had | 


scarcely composed herself, when three savages entered 
the wigwam. One bore a blazing pine-knot, with which 
he proceeded to search for the fugitive. While the 


others were busy among the scanty furniture, he ap- 
? 
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|| the whites, and now that circumstances made it neces- 
‘sary for him to part with her for ever, or to take her 
among his people for shelter, a pang, such as he had 
| never felt, came to his heart. His affections struggled 
| powerfully with his pride. The picture of his disgrace 
—of the scorn with which his parents and sisters would 
receive his Indian wife and half-Indian child, presented 
itself before him, and he had not the moral courage to 
risk the degradation which her companionship would 
bring upon him. These conflicting thovghts flashed 
through his mind in an instant, and when his wife stop- 
ped at the door, and looking anxiously in his face, bec- 
koned him to follow, he said, sharply, for his conscience 
was ill at ease: 
| “Malaeska,I goalone; you and the boy must remain 
_with your people.” 
| His words had a withering effect on the poor Indian. 
Her form drooped, and she raised her eyes with a look 
so mingled with humiliation and reproach, that the 
hunter’s heart thrilled painfully in his bosom. Slowly, 
‘}and as if her soul and strength were paralyzed, she 
| crept to her husband’s feet, and sinking to her knees, 
| held up the babe. 


a 


| “ Malaeska’s heart will die, and the boy will have no 


| one to feed him,” she said. 
“* Malaeska,” he said, catching her to his panting | 


That beautiful child—that young mother kneeling in 
her humiliation—those large dark eyes, dim with the 
intensity of her solicitude, and that voice so full of ten- 
der entreaty—the husband's heart could not withstand 
them. His bosom heaved—tears gathered in his eyes, 
and raising the Indian and her child to his bosom, he 

| kissed them both again and again. 

‘“‘ Malaeska,” he said, folding her closer to his heart, 

\ ** Malaeska, I must go now; but when seven suns have 
passed, I will come again—or, if the tribe still seek my 
life, tuke the child and come to the settlement. I sha!! 
be there.” 

The Indian-woman bowed her head in humble sub- 
mission. ‘‘ The white man is good. Malaeska will 
come,” she said. 

One more embrace, and the poor Indian wife was 
jalone with her child. 

_ Poor Martha Fellows arose early, and waited with 


proached the trembling wife, and after feeling about || nervous impatience for the appearance of her lover ; 


1} 


among the furs without effect, lifted the beur-skin which || but the morning passed, the hour of noon drew near, 
covered her: but her sweet face in apparent slamber, | and he came not. The heart of the maiden grew heavy, 
and the beautiful infant lying across her bosom, were | and when her father came in to dine, her eyes were red 
all that rewarded his search. As if her beauty had | with weeping, and a cloud of mingled sorrow and petu- 
power to tame the savage, he carefully replaced the | lance darkened her handsome face. She longed to 
covering over her person, and speaking to his compa- || question her father about Jones, but he had twice re- 
nions, left the hut without attempting to disturb her |) plenished his brown earthen bewl with pudding and 
farther. i milk, before she could gather courage to speak. 
Malaeska remained in her feigned slumber till she || ‘Have you seen Arthur Jones this morning?” she 
heard the Indians take to the woods again. Then she | at length questioned, in a low, timid voice. 
arose and lifted the skins from off her husband, who || The answer she received, was quite sufficient pun- 
was nearly suffocated under them. When he had re- ,ishment for all her coquettish folly of the previous night. 
gained his feet, she placed the war-club in hie hand, | Jones had left the settlement—left it in anger with her, 
and taking up the babe, led the way to the entrance of | without a word of explanation—without even saying 
the hut. Danforth saw by the act, that she intended to | farewell. It really was hard. The little coquette hed 
the heart-ache terribly, till her father frightened it 


desert her tribe and accompany him in his flight. He 
hed never thought of introducing her as his wife alive away by telling her of the adventure which Danforth 





| 
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had met with among the Indians, and of his departure 
with Arthur Jones in search of aid from the nearest set- 
tlement. The old man gloomily added that the savages | 


would doubtless burn the houses over their heads, and 


massacre every living being within them, long before 
the two brave fellows would return with men. Such, 
indeed, were the terrible fears of almost every one in | 
the little neighborhood. Their apprehensions, however, 
were premature. Part of the Indian tribe had gone out 
on a hunting-party among the hills, and were ignorant 
of the fatal shot with which Jones had aroused the ani- 
mosity of their brethren; while those who remained, 
were dispersed in a fruitless pursuit after Danforth. | 
On the afternoon of the fifth day after the departure 
of their emissaries, the whites began to see unequivocal | 
symptoms of an attack ; and now their fears did not de- | 
ceive them. The hunting-party had returned to their | 
encampment, and the detached parties were gathering 
around “the Straka.” About dark, an Indian appeared 
on the skirts of the clearing, as if to spy out the posi- 
tion of the whites. Soon after, a shot was fired at the | 
Englishman before mentioned, as he returned from his 
work, which passed through the crown of his hat. 
That hostilites were commencing, was now beyond a 
doubt, and the males of the settlement met in solemn | 
conclave to devise measures for the defence of their 
wivesand children. Their slender preparations were | 
soon made; all were gathered round one of the largest 
houses, in gloomy apprehension; the women and chil- 
dren within, and the men standing in front, sternly re- 
solving to die in the defence of their loved ones. Sud- 
denly there came up a sound from the wood, the tramp- | 
ling of many feet, and the crackling of brushwood, as 
if some large body of men were forcing a way through | 
the tangled forest. The women bowed their pallid | 
faces, and gathering their children in their arms, waited | 





appalled for the attack. The men stood ready, each i 
grasping his weapon, their faces pallid, and their eyes i 
kindled with stern courage, as they heard the stifled | 


groans of the loved objects cowering behind them for 


protection. The sound became nearer and more dis- | 
tinct; dark forms were seen dimly moving among the | 


trees, and then a file of men came out into the clearing. | 
They were whites, led on by William Danforth and 


Arthur Jones. The settlers uttered a boisterous shout, 
threw down their arms, and ran in a body to meet the | 
new comers. 


bracing their children with frantic energy. 
Never were there more welcome guests than the score 
of weary men who refreshed themselves in the various | 


houses of the settlement that night. Sentinels were \ 


placed, and each settler returned to his dwelling, accom- | 


panied by three or four guests; every heart beat high | 
save one—Martha Fellows—she, poor girl, was sad | 
among the general rejoicing; her lover had not spoken to 


her, though she lingered near his side in the crowd, and | 
had once almost touched him. Instead of going directly | 
to her father’s house, as had been his custom, he accep- | 
ted the Englishman’s invitation, and departed to sleep in H 
his dwelling. 


_tled by her cheek. 


The women sprang to their feet, some ] 
weeping, others laughing in hysterical joy, and all em- | 


Now this same Englishman had a niece residing with 
him, who was considered by some, to be more beauti- 
ful than Martha herself. The humbled maiden thought 
of Jones, and of the bright blue eyes of the English 
girl, till her heart burned with the very same jealous 
feelings she had so ridiculed in her lover. 

‘« T will see him, I will see them both,” she exclaimed, 
starting up from the settle where she remained full of 
jealous anxiety, since the dispersing of the crowd, and 
unheeded by her father, who was relating his hunting 
exploits to the five strangers quartered on him, she 


'| dashed away her tears, threw a shawl over her head, 


and taking a cup, as an excuse for borrowing some- 
thing, left the house. 

The Englishman’s dwelling stood on the outward 
verge of the clearing, just within the shadow of the for- 
est. Martha had almost reached the entrance, when a 


dark form rushed from its covert in the brushwood, and 


rudely seizing her, darted back into the wilderness. 


| The terrified girl uttered a fearful shriek ; for the fierce 


eyes gazing down upon her, were those of a sa- 


-vage. She could not repeat the cry, for the wretch 
crushed her form to his naked chest with a grasp of 


iron, and winding his hand in her hair, was about to 
dash her to the ground. That moment a bullet whis- 
The Indian tightened his hold with 


spasmodic violence, staggered back, and fell to the 


‘ground, still girding her in his death-grasp—a moment 


he writhed in mortal agony—warm blood gushed over 

his victim—the heart under her struggled fiercely in its 

last throes; then, the lifeless arms relaxed, and she 

lay fainting on a corpse. 

| T'o be continued. eo 
a 

i Or rig s nal, 

I TO A LADY 

ON BEING PRESENTED WITH A FADED ROSE. 


Lapy, thy little gift I prize; 
’T will soothe me ’mid my many woes— 
For any gift from thee is dear, 
Though it be but a faded rose. 
That faded rose! a moral sad 
Its dried and blighted leaves disclose ; 
And many a lesson may be learned, 
By gazing on a faded rose. 
When parted from its parent stalk, 
That flow’ret withered, drooped and died ; 
So Love will wither, fade and droop, 
Unless sweet Hope be by his side. 
So life shall fade; a few short years 
Of joy and sorrow here are known; 
A few bright smiles, a few sad tears— 
And Death has marked us for his own. 
So beauty fades ; the fairest cheek, 
That with the loveliest color glows, 
Before the heavy hand of Time, 
Must wither like that faded rose. 
But, like that rose, sifall never fade 
While Heaven vouchsafes a breath to me, 
My heart's deep feelings, warm and true, 
Which centre, dearest, all in thee. H. B. D. 


} 


| 
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. The joys of Childhood’s happy hour, 


The home of riper years, 
The treasured scenes of early youth, 
In sunshine and in tears ; 

The purest hopes her bosom knew, 
When her young heart was free, 
All these and more she now resigns, 
To brave the world with thee. 




















3. Her lot in life is fix’d with thine, 
Its good and ill to share, 

And well I know ’twill be her pride, 
To soothe each sorrow there; 

Then take her and may fleeting Time 
Mark only Joy’s increase, 

And may your days glide sweetly on 
In happiness and peace. 












TAM-O '- 


Original. 


TAM-O'-THE-DEE. 


Tue maid from the cot, and the lady from bower, 
The lad from the plough, and the lord from his tower, 


The ranger, so trim in his bow and his gear ; 
Oh! come ye to wildwood and listen a glee 
Of Nora, the lassie, of Tam-o’-the-Dee. 


Oh! now the Earl Dacre, of Arkendale lord, 

Has come to fair Nora, to prate a love-word ; 

He has ballads enew, and of minstrels a host, 

And all gallant they shine, for he spares not the cost; 
And tho’ he is old, like a younker speaks he 

To Nora, the lassie of Tam-o’-the-Dee. 


“The brisk sun of summer is not half so fair 

As the gems which shall glint in thy bridal hair ; 
Forty vassals at will, and maids aye at call, 

Thou shalt still walk the lady of bower and hall:” 


‘To run the sweet wildwood with Tam-o’-the-Dee.” 


“‘ And to each lord and lady thou shalt be the peer, 
Not a knight but will take, at thy bidding, the spear, 
Not a minstrel of Prévence, the soft land of lays, 
That will not be harping thy beauty’s praise.” 

“It would please me far better to hear,” thought she, 
“In wildwood the whistle of Tam-o’-the-Dee.” 


So she thanked Lord Dacre never a word, 

Tho’ he sung till each vassal fleered at his lord; 
“He had better be bidding his beads,” say they, 

“‘ And leave trolling to lasses a love roundelay.” 

“ For than all his broad lands far dearer,” thinks she, 
**Is one lock of the hair of Tam-o’-the-Dee.”’ 


When Lord Dacre found that his suit it was cold, 

He sent to her home all his gear and his gold; 

“Here i» gold for a Duchess,” the father then cried, 

‘And here,” quoth the mother, ‘‘is brave gear for a 
bride.” 

‘He may send all his gold and his gear,” thought she, 

** But still I'll be lassie to Tam-o'-the-Dee.” 


Scarce an hour hath past by since Lord Dacre bath 
gone, 

And Nora now sits in her bower al! alone, 

And again ye may hearken a voice on the air, 

Yet naught boots it me the Bard’s name to declare, 

For the blush on her cheek, and the blink of her e’e, 

Both tell she is listening to Tam-o’-the-Dee. 


‘*T come to thee, love, neath the broad bonnie night, 
And tho’ gallant yon star is, I know what's as bright; 
Tis thine own merry eye, Love, so cunning of hue, 
That it still keeps me thinking and thinking of you: 
Tho’ ye hear it not, lad,” with a blush, thought she, 
“I'm sure I'm the lassie of Tam-o'-the-Dee.” 






If you ask of my home I must point to the wood, 
If you wish for my wine, ‘tis the blue mountain flood, 


The huntsman whose horn winds the mort of the deer, 


“‘ Without maid or vassal, 'twere better,” thought she, 


THE-DEE. 


My wealth is a hawk, and a jolly brown steed, 

My comrades are yeoman who draw at my need;” 

“A hawk and a steed, and a yeoman for me 
For still I'll be lassie of Tam-o’-the-Dee. ” 


“Your mother I met her, but she pass’d me by, 
With one flirt of her head and one troll of her eye ; 

} Whilst your father did stoop with a hound to play, 
And he never looked up but he said me nay :” 
“?Tisthe gold and the gear of Lord Dacre,” thought she, 

_ But still I'll be lassie to Tam-o’-the-Dee. ” 


“Never more to your father read I my love tale ; 

| Never more to your mother my bonnet | vail; 

| Yet never loved lad with a heart more true, 

|| For still it is thinking and thinking of you;” 

| “Tt is much my own plight, dear lad,” thought she, 

| “For sure I’m the lassie of Tam-o’-the-Dee.” 

} “Good cheer and high mirth was in Lord Dacre’s hall, 
And forty brisk yeoman stept forth at his call, 

Now boot ye, good men, to my bridal to ride; 

And they rode to the church, yet found never a bride ;” 
|| But as they shrank home was a laugh on the lea, 
’Twas Nora the lassie, with Tam-o’-the-Dee. B. 


| 





| THE MUFFLED KNOCKER. 


} 
| Grier !—Grief!—’tis thine emblem so mute and drear, 


Of the nurse’s care, and the curtained bed, 

And the baffled healer’s cautious tread, 

| And the midnight lamp with its flickering light, 
| Half screened from the restless sufferer’s sight ; 
|| Yes,—many a sable scene of woe, 


|| Doth that muffled knocker’s tablet show. 


| Pain !—Pain !—art thou wrestling here with man, 
|| For the broken gold of his wasted span? 

|| Art thou straining thy rack on his tortured nerve 
|| Till his firmest hopes from their anchor swerve ? 
1 Till burning tears from his eyeball flow, 

|| And his ma melts in a cry of woe? 
Methinks = home arts I trace, 

Through the mist of that sttilen knocker’s face. 

} 

| 





Death !—Death —do I see thee with weapon dread ? 
| Art thou laying thy hand on yon cradle-bed ? 

The Mother is there with her sleepless eye 

To dispute each step of thy victory ; 

She doth fold the child in her sou!’s embrace, 

Her prayer is to be in her derling’s place ; 

She hath bared her breast co thine arrow’s sway, 

But thou wilt not be bribed from thy babe away. 





Earth !—Earth !—thou dost stamp on thy scroll of bliss 
The faithless seal of a traitor’s kiss; 

|| Where the bridal lamp shone clear and bright, 

| And the dancer’s foot through the maze was light, 

'| Thou biddest the black-rob’d weeper kneel, 

|| And the heavy hearse roll its lumbering wheel ; 
| 

\ 





And still to the heart that will heed its lore 
True Wisdom doth speak from the muffled door. 





L. H. S, 
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THEATRICALS. | 


Park.—Since our last number was published, Mr. Sargent’s 
tragedy, “‘ Velasco,” has been performed five or six times with 
much success. Miss Alexina Fisher personated Izidora in a 
highly creditable manner, although we think she mistakes that | 
line of the dramatic art for vhich she is formed by nature. We 
were generally pleased with her efforts, but she lacks power, 
and should be careful in future to enunciate more distinctly. | 
We regret to be obliged to notice her habit of never sounding || 


| 


the final letter in words terminating in ing. Such enunciation | 
belongs exclusively to Yorkshire. Care and study may eventu- || 
ally render this young lady a favorite with the public. 


Mrs. Shaw's engagement succeeded Miss Fisher's. Knowles’ 
play, “The Maid of Mariendorpt,” was produced in an agreea- 
ble manner, and the character of Meeta was beautifully perso- || 
nated by Mrs. Shaw. The interest of the play flags at the end 
of the fourth act,and we cannot say that it was highly success- 
ful. Its success at the Haymarket theatre, London, is undoubt- 
edly to be attributed to the support given to it by the wealthy 
Jews residing in that neighborhood, since the author has at- 
tempted a defence of their character, as honorable to his head 
as to his heart. Mrs. Shaw appeared, also, as Hero, in Knowles’ 
““Woman’s Wit,” a play, the language of which is so inverted 
and affected as almost to baffle the study of any artist. To) 
study such a play is like working upon a rocky mine which | 
contains no ample store of riches. Mrs. Shaw did not succeed 
in attracting larger audiences than others who preceded her. | 
But the apathy of the public toward this theatre is gradually 
diminishing, and we have no doubt that the season will wind 
up with brilliancy. The company is certainly full of talent, | 
and has gained much in strength through Mr. Hield—a very 
capable, although not always, a careful actor. He is a great) 
favorite, however, and we have every reason to think that he. 
will maintain a high position upon the boards. 





Miss Cushman, upon her benefit-night, appeared as Romed, 
and enacted the part to general satisfaction. This young lady 
is worthy of much praise; but she should not overstep that 
deportment upon the stage, the neglect of which renders many | 
of the artists of the theatre open to censure. Too much | 
familiarity with an audience, or with the persons of the drama, | 





not called for by the scene, usually has a bad result. A young 
gentleman made a powerful impression in the trial scene from ] 
“The Merchant of Venice,” acting twice—the first time at | 
Miss Cushman’s benefit. We were much pleased with his evi- | 
dences of discrimination and judgment, and we shall not be | 
surprised to hear of his early advancement in the profession. 


Opera has revived, with Mrs. Bailey as the prima donna, The | 
engagement was opened with “ La Sonnambula.” “ Cinderel- 
la” followed, and after that came “ La Gazza Ladra.”” This 
opera contains some exquisite music, but is somewhat tedious; | 
too heavy forthe story. Mrs. Bailey is a sweet, but not a pow-. 
erful vocalist. She is one of the most pleasing singers which | 
it has been our fortune to hear; and the frequent applause and | 
acclamation bestowed upon her exertions show that she is much 
esteemed by the lovers of music. Her execution is easy and | 
graceful, and the vast improvement perceptible since she per- | 
formed here before, has struck the public with surprise and | 
admiration. As an actress, she is tame and spiritless, although, 
at times, she exhibits such fine touches of nature as induce us 
to hope that she will study to improve as an artiste. Mr. 
Brough, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Jones were the chief assistants of 
Mrs. Bailey, although we ought, perhaps, to include Mr. Rieh- | 
ings, who played excellently, to say the least. Mr. Brough in 
the concerted music satisfied and delighted all. By care and, 
study, he may become one of the best singers in the country, | 
His gestures are too redundant and graceless. A little more 
nature would improve his acting vastly. Mr. Hughes surprised | 
all by his perfect ease and familiarity with the music—his 
voice, however, has some defects, natural or acquired, which 
mar the grace of melody. Although competent to act his part: 
well, in consequence of his confidence—yet he failed to exert 
bimself to personate the Podesta to the satisfaction of the au-, 





dience. Mr. Jones is an uncertain singer. On one or two eve- 
nings he sang with good taste and power, but sometimes so 
differently that we were astonished. He should mend his act- 
| ing, if possible. Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Richardson appeared 
in two of the minor characters, but they have too little power 
| to deliver with effect the music of Rossini. 

We should not forget to remark that Mrs, Gibbs has appeared 
as Don Giovanni at thistheatre. We wonder that a lady of her 


| character and power, formerly the celebrated prima donna of 
| Drury-lane, and one of the most popular vocalists on the Eng- 


lish stage, should not be engaged for some nights. She would 


| more than fillthe place which Madame Vestris has left unoceu- 


pied—because, as a vocalist, and in personal charms, she is 
superior to (1. artiste. Mrs. Gibbs was first engaged by Mr. 


Caldwell. We should really like to know whether this fact has 


had any influence with managers in direct correspondence with 
London managers? If this be the case, the public ought to 
know it. 

NationaL.—“ The Last Days of Pompeii,” a scenic play, 
founded on Bulwer’s novel of that name, was revived early in 
the month— Mr. Hamblin personating Arbaces, The play is 
by no means perfect; yet, from the splendor of its pageantry 
and scenery, it is popular. One of the most palpable faults 
in it is where the blind-girl, Nydia, is told she shall never 
see Glaucus again! Every actor pronounced Athenian as if 
it were spelled Athenzan, placing the accent on the last sylla- 
ble but one. It seems to us that the stage-manager ought to 
know better than to tolerate such a barbarism. We were asto- 
nished to hear Mr, Hamblin adopt it. As the play was produ- 
ced under his direction it may be that all the censure should 
fallupon him. We have, however, no means of judging. Mr. 
Hamblin was cheered each night of his engagement by the pre- 
sence of large and fashionable audiences, and kis acting was 
deserving of the deafening applause it continually received. 

Madame Celeste has again appeared, and produced “ The 
Spirit of Air,” which merits no commendation, except so far as 
the mere scenery and machinery are considered. Asa literary 
work it is miserable; and, as an acting play, bad; for Celeste 
appears not to the very best advantage. Itis too plain that the 
piece was prepared expressly for her, and that the idea that the 
public would like to see some other artist in company with 
Celeste was wholly disregarded by the author. Madame Ce- 
leste is fully entitled to all the praise we have heretofore be- 
stowed upon her, but she owes it to herself and to the drama to 
present the public with more satisfactory pieces than she has 
yet performed in. There are authors enough in the country 
who would furnish her with better plays than she possesses, both 
for her success and for the credit of the theatre. 

Madame Stephan has, also, terminated a very successful en- 


/gagement. She is, in the strongest sense of the phrase, asplen- 
‘| did dancer. The variety and newness of her steps and figures 


make her exhibitions among the richest of the kind ever wit- 


|| nessed in this country. We saw her with mueh pleasure in 


the several plays in which she appeared, and our first impres- 
sions of her capability we have found to be borne out by her 
great success and the admiration which she has excited. We 


| trust that she may be speedily engaged, for no one, we think, 


in her department of art, can be more popular or give more 
ample satisfaction to the public. They whe have seen her in 


‘| “La Bayadere,” must ever remember how exquisitely she 


seemed to exhibit the spirit of Terpsichore herself—bow like 
a fairy she skimmed over the ground, reminding us of Pope's 
swift Camilla. 

We learn that an Italian opera is soon to be played at this 
house, with one of the strongest casts ever known in this coun- 
try. The admirers of music will hail the announcement with 


|| pleasure. 

Franxiin.—This establishment has been closed during the 
month, in order that it might undergo some changes. It is new 
open, and the interior is much more neat than formerly. It has 
been painted with some taste, and offers a pleasant sight to the 
auditors. By attention ameng the artists, the bouse will be- 
come popular in that quarter of the city. 





& 


——— 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Hucvenot; a Tale of the French Protestants, by G. P. 
R. James: Harper & Brothers.—To one who is desirous of be- 
coming familiar with the state of France at the period when 
persecution for religious opinions was in the ascendant, this 
work will be read with interest and profit; but the novel-rea- 
der, who has nothing in view except mere amusement, will be 
apt to pronounce these volumes dull. We have read a large 
portion of the work, and have become so desirous of finishing 
it, that we regret the lateness of the day obliges us to express 
an opinion before we have matured our judgment by a more 
thorough acquaintance with its character. ‘The style of the 
work is rich and glowing, and the sentiments and imagery show 
that the author is a man of genius and a master of his art. 


Letrers To Moruers, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney: Harper & 
Brothers.—The subjects embraced in this work could not be 
better treated thanthey have been in this volume. The work 
has been so justly and so highly praised by the press generally, 
that we are at a loss for new words of commendation. We be- 
speak for it the attention of every mother, as a production well 


fitted to suggest views highly important to the welfare of the | 


youthful members of society. 


Travevs in the Three Great Empires of Austria, Russia and 
Turkey: Lea & Blanchard.—The author is a close observer, 
and these volumes contain a vast amount of accurate informa- 
tion respecting the character of three empires bat little known 
except by name. Mr. Elliott has so minutely gleaned from the 
fields over which he has passed, that he has presented the world 
with, probably, the very best accounts of Austria, Russia and 


Turkey as yet published. Any one atallinterested in either of |, 


these countries, will be almost sure to find any object of his in- 


quiry answered by turning to the pages of this work. The 
style is lucid and simple, and we anticipate many pleasant hours 


in perusing it.— Wiley & Putnam. 

Tavces, ILLUSTRATING THE Passions, by G. P. R. James: Lea 
& Blanchard.—T hese stories are written in a felicitous style by 
one of the best of novelists. The workings and effects of Re- 
morse, Jealousy, Revenge, Love, Despair and Hatred, are pain- 
ted with strength and feeling. The pictures are all gloomy, 
more or less; yet they will be examined with avidity. The 


author seems to have taken the hint for forming this volume | 


from the works of Joanna Baillie. 


Ros or THE Bow.: Lea & Blanchard.—We regret that it | 
has been out of our power to peruse these velumes with the 


attention which they deserve, and which we ever feel disposed 
to bestow on works emanating from the author of “ Horse-Shoe 


Robinson.” We have, however, found time to look into them— | 


here and there glancing over a page or two in one place, and a 
detached sentence in another, till we are satisfied of its merit, 


and that the author has added another green leaf to the laurels | 


which he has so ably won, and which no American author keeps 


more greenly on his brow. Rob of the Bowlis a tale of Mary- | 


land. We have read enough to convince ourselves that the 
author has preserved his usual vigorous and free style of nar- 
ration, and that his characters have lost nothing of their dis- 
tinctness and originality.— G. & C. Carvill. 


Nicnoias Nickiery: Lea & Blanchard.—This work, issued 
in monthly numbers, has moreclaim to the name ofa novel than 


any other production from the pen of Boz. There is some | 


slight exaggeration of character, but this is a point which the 
general reader will care little about. The satire is good-hu- 
mored—never malignant. The author looks at life and de- 
scribes it with much truth—laughs at folly and wonders that 
the world should be made up of such queer materials! 


Avpress and Poem, delivered before the Boston Mercantile 
Library Association, at the Celebration of the Eightcenth Anni- 
versary.—The address is from the pen of Edward Everett, and 
contains lucid views on accumulation, property, capital and 


credit. The poem is well written—of a humorous character— 


by James T. Piclde. 





REVIEW. 


Tue Expositor; @ new weekly paper—We have read with 
sincere pleasure the several numbers of this work which have 
been issued. [tis conducted in a masterly and dignified man- 
ner by Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the important and arduous task. The Reviews in 
this work are freighted with thought and knowledge, the mis- 
cellany is selected with good judgment, and the lighter articles, 
both editorial and communicated, are such as impress us with 
a very high opinion of the editor's skill. The work must 
prosper. 


Tue Corsarr, is to be the title of anew weekly paper, which 
is to appear about the last of the month. It is to be edited by 
N. P. Willis and T. O. Porter; and, from the high opinion 

‘we hold of the editors, we are induced to think that the cha- 
racter of the periodical will be such as to gain for it an imme- 
diate circulation. The readers of the Boston American Month- 
ly cannot but remember how excellently that work was con- 
ducted by Mr. Willis. Ina weekly paper he will have a greater 
field for his peculiar and agreeable style. 


Tue Museum of Literature and the Arts.—This work is pub- 
lished by Brooks and Snodgrass, Baltimore. It is conducted 
with zeal and ability, and arrays alist of well known contribu- 
tors. The three or four numbers which we have received are 
enriched with entertaining, and, oftentimes, with learned arti- 
cles. Muchof the poetry inthe work is of a high order. 


| EDITORS’ TABLE. 
! We learn the paragraph, in which Professor Ingraham was 
mentioned as a contributor to this magazine, has been con- 
strued as an announcement of his association in the editorship. 
| That this mistake may be rectified, we find it necessary to as- 
_ sert that Professor Ingraham is not an editor, but a contributor 
to the work. We have purchased nineteen articles from his 
pen, which will be published during the next two years, at the 
discretion of the editors. 


PLaTes or Fasnions.—Our arrangements for the Plates of 
' Fashions having been completed, we have the pleasure of sta- 
ting, that in the next number we shall present the first of the 
| series. They will be engraved upon steel, in the finest style of 
| the art—not in outline, but with a finish surpassing any thing 
| of the kind ever attempted in this country. 


Musicat Instruction.—We learn that Mrs. Watson intends 
| to retire from the theatre and devote her time and talents to 
I! instruction in music, provided she can make it an object by 
gaining a sufficient number of pupils. We trust, however, 
‘that she will occasionally be found in the concert-room, for the 
| public cannot be deprived entirely of her pleasant voice. Good 
instruction in music in this city is much required, in conse- 
quence of the increased taste for it. 

} Portrait Paintinc.—Mr. David R. Barker, 243 Broadway, 
‘has a large collection of portraits, by his own hand, which are 
daily gaining admirers. We are happy to learn that he is con- 
| tinually employed in copying “ the human face divine.” The 
| rapid progress of Mr. Barker—his superior talent—his ability 
as a colorist—and his success in gaining perfect semblances, 
' place him upon an eminence as gratifying to his friends as it is 
encouraging to artists of genius. 





} 


|| MercantiLe Lrprary Assocration.—This institution, which 
| is a valuable association in such a city as this, has secured some 
excellent lecturers this season; but we have listened to no 
one with more delight than to John O. Sargent, Esq. His 
subject was Mirabeau, and powerfully was it illustrated by the 
| talents and eloquence of the lecturer. It was one of the hap- 
|| piest specimens of oratory that we have heard for a long time. 
We hope Mr. Sargent will repest or publish the lecture, es it 


| is too good to be lost. 





